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PREFACE 


[X the first four chapters of the following treatise 

a general statement 1s made of the extent to 
which human ministrations are employed in the 
service of religion. In the succeeding chapters 
enquiry is made into the qualifications necessary 
for the efficient exercise of these ministrations. 
I cannot venture to hope that the views here put 
forth will meet with the entire approval of either 
of the two great schools of opinion into which, 
for the most part, the Church of this country 
is divided. To the one I shall appear to lay too 
much stress upon the Church and her ordinances ; 
to the other I shall appear to underrate the qua- 
lifications requisite for the due representation of 
the Church, and for the efficient administration 
of her ordinances. I can only say that the con- 
clusion at which I have arrived is the result of 
a long and careful attention to the subject, in 
the course of which I have been led to modify 
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many opinions respecting it formerly entertained 
by me. 

In the exercise of that liberty of judgment 
which, in Chapter IX. of this treatise, I have 
claimed as the common inheritance of every 
Christian, I have freely criticised some passages 
in the Charge recently delivered by my own 
Diocesan, the Bishop of Salisbury. But I should 
be very sorry indeed to be thought guilty of the 
least disrespect towards one who is most justly 
entitled to the affection and veneration of all 
who know him. 
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CHAPTER I. 


HUMAN MINISTRATIONS, 
PHYSICAL, MENTAL, AND MORAL. 


F we look back upon the successive ‘stages in 

our life through which we have passed before 
arriving at the full and free exercise of all our 
faculties, we cannot fail to be struck with the 
variety of ways in which we have been indebted 
to the agency and assistance of our fellow-crea- 
tures. 

1. But for them we should never have even 
entered upon this life, which, so far as we know, 
constitutes the only introduction to the life 
which lies beyond it. And for no small pro- 
portion of our whole earthly life, we remained 
entirely indebted to those around us for the 
supply of everything on which life depends. 
Even after we have arrived at the full maturity 
and activity of our physical powers we still re- 
main indebted to others, if not for the actual 
necessaries of life, yet for almost everything 
which helps to make life comfortable and en- 
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joyable. And we must each of us look forward 
to a time when we shall be constrained to fall 
back upon the assistance which for a while we 
are enabled to dispense with, in the event of our 
outliving the freshness of our bodily constitu- 
tion, or of our falling a victim to any one of 
the numerous forms of accident and disease by 
which we are at every moment surrounded and 
threatened. 

2. Again, if from the physical we turn to 
the intellectual department of our nature, we 
shall find exactly the same need exemplified, if 
possible, on a still larger scale. It has been 
asserted, and with every appearance of truth, 
that there is no known instance of a nation 
raising itself, by its own unaided efforts, from 
the savage state into a state of civilization and 
refinement. And what is thus asserted of whole 
nations: is most undoubtedly true when asserted 
of individuals. But for the presence and assistance 
of other minds it is impossible to eonceive the 
ease of a mind lifting itself up through each suc- 
cessive gradation into that state of mental develop- 
ment which alone can entitle it to take rank as 
‘an intelligent creature. And after we have ar- 
rived at this state we continue to receive daily 
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and hourly supplies from the minds of our fellow- 
men, alike in the shape of direct communications 
from those about us, and indirectly from those 
who are at a distance from us. . 

3. Even if we regard man simply with refer- 
ence to his present state of existence, the first 
place in his constitution will be undoubtedly 
assigned to that department of it which, using 
the word in its widest acceptation is called moral *. 
But if we further regard htm with reference to 
the state of existence which awaits him here- 
after, this moral department of his nature pre- 
sents itself to us as the basis on which this fu- 
ture life is to be reared, and the germ out of 
which it is to be evolved. And in whichever of 
these two aspects we regard him, we shall recog- 
nise exactly the same need of the presence and 
co-operation of those kindred moral powers which 
alone can awaken his dormant energies, and sus- 
tain and guide them when awakened. 

And the fact of the employment of rained 
agency in so high a service may be, fairly re- 


* I have here made the term “moral’’ embrace those 
highest faculties and instincts of our nature which, in 
chap. ii. of my treatise on ‘‘ Historical Religion,’’ I have 
called “ spiritual.” 
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garded as suggestive of the employment of the 
same: agency on service of, if possible, a still 
higher character; at all events, must completely - 
remove all ground for objection to such an em- 
ployment. 

4, So far we have considered the ministrations 
rendered by one human being to another, chiefly 
as they contribute to the subsistence and de- 
velopment of each of us in turn regarded simply 
as individuals. And were the tendency of our 
nature like that of some of the lower animals, 
towards a solitary life, we should still stand in 
need of these ministrations so far as they helped 
to promote the first growth and exercise of the 
faculties which were to enable us to set up an 
independent existence, each one for himself in 
after years. 

But it needs no argument to prove that the 
whole bent and bias of our nature is towards 
a social and not a solitary state of existence. 
The family into which we are born, and in the 
midst of which we are reared, points unmis- 
takeably forwards to the various gradations of 
social life, which finally terminate in the state. 
And many of our strongest and noblest feelings 
and faculties imperatively demand the social 
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state as the only one in which they can find 
the scope and breadth necessary for their exer- 
cise, and indeed for their very existence. And 
as we take into account this social tendency. of 
our nature, we recognise a thousand additional 
- ways in which the ministration of man to his 
fellow man is called into action. Nor is it by 
those alone who form part of the same genera- 
tion with ourselves, that these ministrations are 
rendered. It is, indeed, difficult to say whether 
we owe most to those with whom we are most 
nearly and closely connected, or to those who 
have lived and left this life before our entrance 
into it, and who have bequeathed to us the rich 
inheritance of their examples and achievements. 
It would be no overcharged picture, but a simple 
delineation of fact, to describe human society 
as embracing not only those who at any given 
moment are found occupying the surface of the 
globe, but all those also who in their turn have 
ever helped to occupy it, and have thus, each in 
their manner and degree, contributed to swell 
the collective sum of ministrations rendered by 
one human being to another. 


CHAPTER II. 


HUMAN MINISTRATIONS INTRODUCTORY TO 
THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


1. "HE Christian religion is based on the as- 

sumption that our only access to God, our 
only entrance upon the highest phase of which 
our life is capable, lies through the person of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. And this 
means of approach to God through Jesus Christ, 
this life in Him, is described in Scripture* as 
consisting in His human, still more emphatically 
than in His divine nature. It is through His 
human nature that we are enabled to compre- 
hend and lay hold of His divine nature. 

2. It is not given to us to discover in this 
life the many ways in which the great media- 
torial work of Jesus Christ is employed for the 
benefit of the whole human race, and it may be 
for the benefit also of other departments of God’s 
creation. And it would be presumptuous in us 
to speculate upon the future condition of those, 
and they constitute by far the largest portion of 

® 1 Tim. iu. 5. 
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mankind, who have lived and died in entire ig- 
norance of the event, which of all that ever hap- 
pened in this world’s history most nearly concerns 


them. Still it is evident that in order to our 


becoming Christians in the ordinary and proper 
sense of the term, it 1s necessary not only that 
Jesus Christ should have died and risen again 
for us, but that we also on our part should have 
consciously apprehended these great events in 
their main significance, and that we should fur- 
ther have entered into a state of conscious rela- 
tion to Him in whom these events were realized. 
And the special faculty of our nature by which 
we are enabled to enter upon the necessary rela- 
tion to Jesus Christ, and to appropriate His work 
to ourselves, is Faith. It is unnecessary to at- 
tempt the definition of this, the highest and 
perhaps the most highly complicated of all our 
faculties, or to attempt to measure the vast 
importance which Scripture and our own ex- 
perience concur in assigning to it. We have 
here only to consider the particular means by 
which this faculty is enabled to enter upon the 
sphere allotted to it, and to perform the work 
there set before it. Now, however spiritual faith 
is in its own essence, it is clearly requisite thaf 
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it should be invested with so much of an intel- 
lectual character as should suffice to bring it into 
relation with the objects with which it has to 
deal. And a certain amount of human ministra- 
tion is, in the first instance, required in order to 
raise the intellect itself into that stage of growth 
and exercise which will enable it to recognise the 
meaning and importance of the great truths of 
Christianity, supposing them to be ever so clearly 
presented to it, it might be added, in order to 
raise the soul itself into that stage of develop- 
ment which is to enable it to become conscious 
of the need of the salvation so freely offered to 
it. But, what is even more to our present pur- 
pose, it is further requisite that the intellect, when 
thus matured, should be supplied from sources 
and through channels quite external to itself, 
with the knowledge of those objects which it 
is utterly unable to develope from its own re- 
sources. 

Faith cometh by hearing, but without hearing, 
or some similar and equivalent mental process, 
faith cannot come. 

3. It ought to need no argument to prove that 
the Bible forms the source from which all such 
information must, to us at least of the present 
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day, be ultimately derived. I have elsewhere” 
adverted to the extent to which human agency 
is manifested in the delivery of God’s revelation 
to man. Itis, indeed, only through the medium 
of its human form that we are enabled to gain 
access to its Divine contents. And thus, in God’s 
Word contained in Scripture, we have a most 
remarkable instance of the employment of that 
human agency in the service of our religion, which 
exhibits itself to us in its culminating point in 
the person of Jesus Christ. As our approach to 
God the Father lies through the person of Jesus 
Christ, and as the Divine nature of Jesus Christ 
is approached through the medium of His human 
nature, so too our only means of first entering 
into relation with Jesus Christ, is supplied to 
us by that Word which is at once human and 
Divine, and whose Divine authority comes to us 
through the word spoken or written of man. 

4, But the mere fact of the Bible having been 
once spoken or written, is not enough to ensure 
our own acquaintance with it. There is the 
same need, as I have insisted on at length else- 
where °, of human agency, only on a lower level, 
for the purpose of diffusing the Bible over those 

» See “ Biblical Revelation,’ ch, iii. © Thid., ch. iv. 
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parts of the world where it is not previously 
known, for transmitting it from generation to 
generation of believers, and for unfolding and 
interpreting its contents to the expanding minds 
of each generation in succession. At the same 
time, in thus tmsisting on the need of the minis- 
tration of one human being to another, I would 
not for a moment be supposed to say anything 
in derogation of that Holy Spirit which whether 
we regard it as the original inspirer of those 
men to whom God’s revelation was delivered, 
or as perpetually employed in preparing the 
hearts of men for receiving this revelation, ever 
exhibits itself to us as the one motive power 
which alone can make these inferior agencies 
contribute their share towards the great work 
of our salvation. Still, just as God has so 
ordered it that the material world around us 
should be indispensable to our present state 
of existence, just as the life and activity of 
our minds is made to depend upon that of 
our bodies, so too, if is equally a part of the 
same great plan, that our life in heaven should 
be made dependent upon our life on earth, and 
in it upon all those agencies which help to 
minister to this our earthly state of existence. 
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Indeed, it is precisely under cover of these sub- 
ordinate agencies that the great work of the 
Holy Spirit in the world is carried on. It is 
through the influence of one human being upon 
another, that the Holy Spirit has always dis- 
played the fullest manifestation of its power. 
We have only to look at the marvellous effects 
of preaching, especially in the first and truest 
sense of the word, that, namely, of proclaiming 
the name of Jesus Christ to those who have 
not previously heard it, in order to appreciate 
the amazing extent to which one human being 
may be made instrumental to the spiritual Boon 
of all around him. 

5. Though faith is always insisted on in Scrip- 
ture as the faculty by which we lay hold of Jesus 
Christ, and appropriate to ourselves the great 
work which He has performed for us, we must 
not overlook the statements most emphatically 
announced to us by the same authority ‘4, that in 
order to our full entrance upon our new life we 
must avail ourselves of certain divinely appointed 
ordinances, the foremost place amongst which is 
occupied by the Sacrament of Baptism. Every 


4 Matt. xxviii. 19; John iii. 5; Acts ii. 38, and xxii. 16; 
Titus iil. 5. 
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believer is called upon to make a profession of 
his faith in Jesus Christ by being baptized into 
His Name. But further, this ordinance is spoken 
of in Scripture not merely as a channel for the 
profession of our faith, but also as a seal and 
confirmation of it, and likewise as a means for the 

remission of sins committed previously to our re- 

ception of it. It may be, and no doubt is true, 

that the efficacy of Baptism depends entirely, in 

the case of adults at least, upon the state of heart 

which accompanies its reception. Still, be the 

faith of the convert ever so vivid, there remains 

the further need of the reception of. this Sacra- 

ment, and that not simply as a means for the 

external profession of faith, but as a divinely 

appointed channel for the conveyance of special 

gifts and graces. 

The Sacrament of Baptism may, therefore, be 
looked upon as a medium which is required in 
order to complete our entrance upon the new life 
in Jesus Christ. And it may be so looked upon 
first in consideration of the material of which it 
is composed, and secondly in consideration of the 
person by whom it is administered. Under the 
first of these may be classed the form of words 
with which it is directed to be administered, upon 
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which, however, it is unnecessary here to dwell. 
As regards the use of water as an essential part 
of the ordinance, it may be observed that not only 
does the washing of the body afford a most fit- 
ting symbol of the cleansing of the soul, but it 
also appears to advance a direct claim on behalf 
of the body to a share in the new life purchased 
for us by Jesus Christ. 

We must remember that as the great work of 
Jesus Christ’s redemption was accomplished, in 
part at least, through the medium of His bodily 
acts and sufferings, so it was for the bodies as 
well as for the souls of men, for those bodies 
which are to rise again from the dead, as well as 
for those souls which are never to die, that this 
great work was accomplished. And as in order 
to the full life and activity of our souls, that of 
our bodies is imperatively demanded, so we may 
believe something of the same kind of relation to 
subsist between the two parts of which the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism is compounded, parts which con- 
sequently we ought no more to divorce from one 
another than to seek a separate existence for the 
soul apart from the body, or to claim the full be- 
nefit of our Saviour’s redemption from His divine 
apart from His human nature, or from the soul 
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alone of His human nature apart from the body. 
And if the objection be urged that the cleansing 
of the body by water carries with it no permanent 
efficacy, we may reply by applying the same ob- 
jection to the employment by Jesus Christ in 
many of His miraculous cures of the same mate- 
rial elements*, which yet, however inefficacious 
in themselves, proved under His blessing the 
instruments of His healing power. 

But secondly, we may look upon the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism as a medium for our entrance 
upon our new life in Jesus Christ in reference to 
the person by whom it is administered. It is 
clearly essential to the Sacrament, as originally 
ordained by Jesus Christ, that it should be admi- 
nistered to the convert by some person other than 
himself. Nor ought it to require any argument 
to prove that the person thus administering must 
himself have been baptized previously. And 
thus, then, we see that by Jesus Christ’s own 
ordinance the instrumentality of one of our fel- 
low-creatures 18 a second time required in order 
to enable us to enter upon our new life in Jesus 
Christ Himself. 

Whilst, however, Scripture obliges us to insist 

e Mark vii. 33; John ix. 6. 
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upon the reception of this Sacrament as requisite 
to the completion of our new birth in Christ, it 
equally forces us to abstain from insisting upon 
baptism as indispensable to our new life, in the 
same sense in which faith is so. Without faith 
in Jesus Christ it is quite impossible to be a 
Christian, in the full acceptation of the term, 
but we cannot go the length of asserting thus 
much with respect to baptism. In spite of some 
statements of Scripture, which, taken by them- 
selves, might seem to indicate a stricter view, 
the principle has been always recognised by 
the Church, and probably has never been dis- 
puted by any Christian, that in cases where, 
from some hindrance not of the believer’s own 
raising, his faith has failed of being ratified and 
confirmed by the seal of baptism, it alone may 
be regarded as a sufficient pledge of his full 
entrance upon the Christian life. If, however, 
it is sought to be thence inferred that, in order 
to bring about the necessary relation between 
each individual and his Saviour, the use of hu- 
man ministration is capable of being altogether 
dispensed with, we have only to fall back upon 
the instance of faith itself, which requires to be 
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based on a knowledge of events, in order to ar- 
rive at which, human ministration remains just 
as indispensable as ever. 

6. We have now adverted to two ways in 
which the Sacrament of Baptism may be looked 
upon as a medium by which our relation to Jesus 
Christ is in part completed. But there is also 
a third aspect under which it may likewise be 
so regarded. By our baptism we are not only 
grafted into a new life in Jesus Christ, but also 
into a new life in one another. We are intro- 
duced into a new state, not only of individual 
but also of social existence, and this social life 
in which we find ourselves placed as Christians, 
is in strict keeping with that to which we are 
led by the tendencies of our own nature. Our 
religious life is reared upon the same founda- 
tion, depends upon the same kind of mutual 
assistance, only purified and elevated, as our 
natural life does, and is it wonderful that, in 
order to our first entrance upon our new life, 
the same kind of instrumentality should be re- 
quisite as that which is requisite to our en- 
trance upon our natural life P | 

It is, then, as fellow-members together of one 
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body that we have one, and that the most spe- 
cial means of intercourse with Him who forms 
its Head. And thus to a certain, and no in- 
significant, extent the whole body of Christian 
believers may be looked upon as constituting 
a medium by which each individual member 
of the body may in turn obtain access to its 
divine Head, and the importance of this our 
fellowship with one another is rated by St. John 
as only second to that of our fellowship with 
Jesus Christ Himself’. 

It may indeed be objected, that the existence 
of such a medium as that of the whole body of 
Christian believers, is liable to become a hin- 
drance to our individual movements rather than 
an assistance to them. But so also the same 
objection may be raised against the employment 
of the body in the service of the mind, and to 
the employment of both body and mind in the 
service of religion. But it is in the use and 
not in the abuse of a principle that the principle 
itself is to be studied; and so long as we ob- 
serve the due order and proportion of each of the 
means of grace, we need not apprehend the for- 
feiture of our closeness of standing to Him, by 

t 1 Johni. 7. 
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whom the use of these ministrations was en- 
joined. 

Briefly to sum up the results at which we 
have arrived in this chapter. We have seen 
that as Jesus Christ is the one sole channel by 
which we have access to the Father, so, too, it is 
especially through the human nature of Jesus 
Christ that we are enabled to gain access to His 
Divine nature. Again, as in order to our ap- 
prehension of Jesus Christ and His work, we 
stand in need of faith, so this faith itself stands 
in need of the Word of God, which again 
has to be administered to us through various 
degrees and kinds of human agency. Lastly, 
Jesus Christ has Himself appointed the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism for the purpose of ratifying and 
confirming the union with Him which is begun 
in repentance and faith. And each individual 
believer in Jesus Christ is also closely associated 
with the whole body of believers of which, in 
their joint capacity, Jesus Christ Himself 1s 
the Head. And it is as limbs of this one body, 
even more emphatically than as individually 
related to Christ, that we are invited to draw 
near to God and to expect to receive bless- 
ings from Him. And im each one of these 
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several means of access to God through Jesus 
Christ we stand in need of the application of 
the same principle of human agency in a sub- 
ordinate form, of which His mediation forms the 
culminating example. 


CHAPTER III, 


HUMAN MINISTRATIONS CONFIRMATIVE OF 
THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


N the preceding chapter we considered those 
ministrations of man to his fellow-man which 
are most instrumental in giving birth to the new 
life. We have next to consider those which are 
most instrumental in sustaining and promoting 
the life thus commenced. 

1. As our first entrance upon the new life lies 
solely through the person of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, so it is from Him that all the supplies 
necessary for our after support and growth in it 
must be continually drawn. And let us again 
turn our attention to the fact that it is through 
the human nature of Jesus Christ that we are en- 
abled to gain access to the Divine nature which 
lies within it and beyond it. 

2. Further, as it is by faith in Jesus Christ that 
we first enter into a state of conscious relation 
to Him, so it 1s by faith only kindled into the still 
higher grace of love that the relation thus effected 
has to be maintained and promoted. 
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3. It might indeed be supposed that so soon 
as faith had once obtained a view of Jesus Christ 
and His great work, the use of all subordinate 
helps would from that moment forward be en- 
tirely dispensed with. Once placed within the 
sphere of the divine attraction, we might expect: 
to see faith drawn daily nearer and nearer to its 
object, until at length it became entirely absorbed 
in it. But however strong a tendency there may 
be towards such a result, we do not as a matter 
of fact see the forward and upward movement of 
the new life once commenced left to faith alone. 
There are still various external means provided 
for sustaining and helping it on its heavenly way, 
and the same clue of human agency is traceable 
alike through all. And the first place in the 
series of these agencies is occupied by the Chris- 
tian family. 

Attention has already been called to the way 
in which the circumstances and conditions of our 
nature form the basis upon which the whole 
fabric of the Christian edifice is laid and reared. 
We make our first entrance into life in a state 
of the most entire helplessness and ignorance, 
a helplessness and an ignorance which are only 
gradually removed as our dormant faculties of 
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body and mind are awakened to exercise, and 
toward the awakening of which a special external 
influence is required. And as we find the de- 
mand thus made specially supplied by nature 
herself in the home and family into which we 
are born, so it is in strict accordance with this 
natural provision, and indeed based upon it, that 
of all the helps provided for the growth and ac- 
tivity of the new life, the Christian family is the 
first and the strongest. It is from the fire of the 
domestic hearth that that of the altar itself is 
chiefly kindled; and the extent of divine sanc- 
tion conferred upon this arrangement and pro- 
vision of our nature may be gathered alike from 
the home-life of our blessed Lord Himself, and 
secondly, and even more forcibly, from the names 
—all borrowed from the relation in which one 
member of a family stands to another—by which 
God Himself has deigned to express the relation 
in which we stand towards Him, nay, even that 
which subsists between Himself and our Saviour. 
It is unnecessary to discuss the precise period 
of life at which conscious relation of the soul to 
Jesus Christ may be said to commence. There 
can be no doubt, however, that it dates from 
a very early period, a period when the utmost 
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care is required on the part of those into whose 
charge the child-believer is given, in order to 
promote the relation thus commenced, and to 
avert as far as possible every circumstance which 
may threaten to pervert it or to retard it. 

4, From the ministration supplied in the Chris- 
tian family, let us pass on to that to which it 
naturally introduces us,, the ordinance of Con- 
firmation. Confirmation may be looked upon as 
marking the transition from the traiming and 
guiding influence of home-life to the self-reliance 
and independent exertion of manhood. And it 
is immaterial whether we regard this ordinance 
most in the light of a termination of that stage 
of life of which infant baptism may be fitly said 
to form the commencement, and between which 
two points the connecting line is supplied by 
the Christian family, or whether we regard it as 
marking the commencement of the stage of adult . 
Christian life, and thus as supplying a special 
introduction to the Sacrament of the Holy Com- 
munion. In each case Confirmation occupies 
precisely the same place in the series of human 
ministrations provided for the growth and con- 
firmation of the Christian life. 

5. As the Sacrament of Baptism idutecneied 
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but once is instrumental to the once occurring 
birth into our life in Jesus Christ, so in the con- 
stantly recurring Sacrament of the Holy Com- 
munion of Christ’s Body and Blood we find an 
ever-fresh supply of the Divine food by which 
the life thus commenced requires to be con- 
tinually strengthened and provided. Further, 
in the Sacrament of the Holy Communion, as in 
that of Baptism, there is observable the same 
employment of a material vehicle for the eonvey- 
ance of Divine grace, the same need of admin- 
istration by the hands of our fellow-men, and 
fellow-Christians, (whether with any additional 
limitation we shall enquire hereafter,) the same 
communion effected or promoted with all our 
fellow-believers, who, from having been once 
baptized into one body, are henceforth invited 
to renew and strengthen that union by con- 
tinually partaking of the one bread. 

And on each and all of these points the Sacra- 
ment of the Holy Communion furnishes us with 
a most striking instance of the employment of 
human ministrations in the divine service, though, 
notwithstanding the plain intimations of our Lord 
and of His Apostles, that this Sacrament, like 
that of Baptism, is to be regarded by us as an in- 
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dispensable means of grace, the same allowance 
has ever been freely accorded in the case of those 
who have been prevented from partaking of the 
Sacrament, and have had in consequence to fall 
back upon the still more indispensable resource 
provided in faith. 

6. Amongst the remaining ministrations most 
directly tending to uphold or advance the new 
life within us, we must for the second time turn 
our attention to the Holy Scriptures. And it is 
very useful to discriminate between the use of 
the Scriptures as the source from which our first 
knowledge of the great truths of our religion 
has to be at least ultimately derived, and as the 
source from which that knowledge, once obtained, 
has to be constantly refreshed and developed. 

7. At a far lower level, indeed, but presenting 
still more unmistakeable examples of the em- 
ployment of the same law of agency, may be 
placed the writings of the many great and good 
men who have lived before us, and who have 
left us the rich inheritance of their minds and 

hearts. There is something most wonderful, 
~ almost awful, in the direct personal contact into 
which we are thus brought with those who have 
left this world, it may be ages and ages before 
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our first entrance into it. And without dilating 
on the various ways in which the minds of our 
fellow-men, embalmed and presented to generation 
after generation of their fellow-men in all their 
first freshness and beauty, may be made instru- 
mental to the promotion of the new life within 
us, let us especially notice the stores of help 
amassed in the hymns and more strictly devo- 
tional writings placed within the reach of every 
Christian. 

8. Next to the study of God’s Word and to 
the reflexion of it in various points as we see 
it exhibited to us in the writings of our fellow- 
Christians, let us advert to the help provided for 
us in the common prayers of the Church, in which 
we are especially invited to join in our capacity 
of members of Christ’s body, with the especial 
promise of our great Head, that ‘‘ where two or 
three are gathered together in His Name, there 
He is in the midst of them.” 

9. To the common prayers and praises of the 
Church, we must subjoin preaching in the second 
sense of the word, viz. that of unfolding the 
truths of Scripture and of enforcing them on 
the minds and hearts of those who are already 
believers. And it is impossible to dispute the 
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vast extent to which the cause of religion is in- 
debted to those whom the Holy Spirit stirs up 
in every age to the edification, in the full sense 
of the term, of the body of Christ. 

10. And lastly, let us notice the various indi- 
rect ways in which each Christian may minister 
to the spiritual welfare of all around him, as 
by his sympathy, his advice, and, above all, 
by his example and by his prayers. 

And as in each of the instances adduced in 
this and the previous chapters we recognise 
man employed in ministering to his fellow-man, 
s0 we may also observe a close similarity be- 
tween those of his ministrations which promote 
the life of his fellow-men in their capacity of 
members of the civil or social community, and 
those which promote the life of them in their 
capacity of fellow-members of Christ’s body, 
the Church. 

And if it be objected that there is a plain ten- 
dency in some, at least, of these ministrations, 
to lead us to rely too much on what is done for 
us, and to think too little of what is required of 
ourselves, we shall find precisely the same ob- 
jection raised and dismissed by the great Apostle 
in the case of the great human ministration of 
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all,—the mediation of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ*. But as this great work, so far from 
dispensing with our own exertions, only calls 
us to increased efforts in the work of our sal- 
vation, so the same may be said in its degree 
with reference to each of those subordinate mi- 
nistrations which form the subjects of these 
chapters. 


® Rom. vi. 








CHAPTER IV. 


HUMAN MINISTRATIONS RESTORATIVE OF 
THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


E have now touched upon the chief of the 

ministrations rendered by one Christian 

to another, which are, by God’s own ordinance, 

instrumental either in raising us into our new 

life, or in promoting our growth and progress 
In it, 

But besides making provisions for putting us 
into the right way and for guiding us along it, 
our religion also contains a series of provisions 
for restoring us into the right way in case of 
our wandering from it. 

1. ‘* My little children,” says St. John *, writing 
_to those who were already believers in Jesus 
Christ, “‘these things write I unto you, that ye 
sin not. And if any man sin, we have an advo- 
cate with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous: 
and He is the propitiation for our sins,” &c., 
that is, for sins committed since our entrance 


® 1 John ii. 1. 
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upon our new life, as well as for those committed 
previously to our entrance upon it. And thus 
we find ourselves introduced for the third time 
to Jesus Christ, and that in His human, still 
more directly than in His divine nature, as oc- 
cupying, in His character of Advocate on behalf 
of erring believers, the same place at the head 
of this as of each of the other departments of 
human ministration. 

Nor is it merely for extraordinary cases that 
this advocacy is provided; on the contrary, the 
same Apostle from whom we have just quoted, 
plainly intimates in another place of the same 
Epistle that every believer will have frequent 
occasion for availing himself of the assistance 
here offered to him: “If we>” (believers in 
Christ) “say that we have no sin, we deceive 
ourselves, and the truth is not in us: but if we 
confess our sins, He is faithful and just to for- 
give us our sins, and to cleanse us from all 
unrighteousness.” 

And in the case of such confession being 
prompted by our own hearts and carried into 
effect by our own unaided exertions, there cannot 
be the slightest reason to doubt that it will be 

> 1 John i. 8, 9. 
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at once available, without the need of any further 
agency, for, the. remission of our sins, through 
the merits of the propitiation which has been 
made for them by Jesus Christ. 

2. But besides keeping the door ever open for 
the spontaneous return of those who have wan- 
dered from the. right way, we shall also find 
a series of provisions made in our religion for 
inducing a return into the right way by external 
means in the case of those who do not seek it 
of their own accord. The first in this series 
which offers itself to our notice is intercession ; 
and of all the ways in which our great High- | 
Priest enjoins us, each in our respective sphere, 
to imitate the great work which He performs for 
us above, this work of intercession, as offered by 
one Christian for another, still more as offered 
by the whole Church for the benefit of its indi- 
vidual members, is the most difficult for us fully 
to realize and appreciate. In most cases, indeed, 
of the employment of the ministration of man 
for his fellow-man, the conscious co-operation, at 
least, of the person benefited is imperatively re- 
quired ; indeed, the amount of the co-operation 
thus obtained may be said to be the measure of 
the assistance really bestowed, but here, in the 
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case before us, there is no such limitation. The 
prayers of the person making intercession ascend 
straight to the throne of grace, whence again the 
blessing descends straight upon the head of him 
for whom the intercession is made, without even 
a consciousness being necessary on his part that 
the intercession has been offered. 

3. Without dwelling again on the ministra- 
tions of God’s Word, which have been noticed in 
the two previous chapters, as amongst the chief 
instruments for bringing us into the right way, 
and for conducting us along it, and which are 
clearly no less capable of being employed for 
_ the purpose of bringing back to the right way 
those who have wandered from it; let us next 
proceed to notice those special means provided 
by our religion for directly inducing that state 
of confession and repentance in the heart of the 
offender, which ought to have freely offered it- 
self of its own accord. 

In the case of offences, then, committed by 
one believer against another, we have the well- 
known process enjoined on us by our Lord Him- 
- self, as we find it recorded in the eighteenth 
chapter of St. Matthew: ‘“‘If thy brother tres- 
pass against thee, go and tell him his fault 
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between thee and him alone: if he shall hear 
thee, thou hast gained thy brother. But if he 
will not hear thee, then take with thee one or 
two more, that in the mouth of two or three 
witnesses every word may be established. And 
if he shall neglect to hear them, tell it unto the 
Church: but if he neglect to hear the Church, 
let him be unto thee as an heathen man and 
a publican.” 

4, Further, in case of gross and open sins, 
there is the process of excommunication, or cast- 
ing out of the body of the Church, and with 
the loss of those privileges which membership 
with the Church confers. And this process of 
excommunication may be regarded in a twofold 
light; first, as a measure of self-protection on 
the part of the Church, to prevent the spread of 
infection from her tainted members; and se- 
condly, as the course most likely to be effectual, 
when all gentle means have failed, in bringing 
the offender to a sense of his sins, and in lead- 
ing him to seek, by repentance and amendment, 
to recover the position which he had forfeited. 
And in whichever of these two lights we re- 
gard it, we have an instance of human minis- 
trations made available to the restoration of the 

D 
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Christian life, either in the whole body or in 
the individual. 

5. Lastly, in the event of the rebukes or ex- 
communication having the desired effect, there is 
provision made for restoring the repentant of- 
fender to his forfeited place in the body of 
Christ’s Church. The full meaning, however, 
of absolution, and of the blessing bestowed by it, 
will perhaps be best treated in chapter viii. of 
this book, in connexion with the qualifications 
necessary for its administration. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE SACRAMENTS. 


E have seen, then, that within the wide 

outer circle of human ministrations which 
attend upon us in each of the three departments, 
physical, mental, and moral, of our natural life, 
there is traceable an inner circle of far higher 
ministrations, .still genuinely human, which at- 
tend upon us in each of the stages or states 
incidental to our higher life as Christians. We 
have seen, further, that all these inner minis- 
trations converge towards the central point of 
the circle, which is furnished by the human 
nature of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
which whilst it gathers up and concentrates in 
itself all that is most human, forms at the same 
time the sole connecting link between it and all 
that is Divine. We have seen, further, that 
whereas the whole world of our fellow-creatures 
is admissible to the exercise of the ministrations 
which belong to the first and outer circle, all 
but Christians are excluded from that of those 
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which belong to the second. It still, however, 
remains to be seen, whether the same freedom of 
ministration exists within the inner as within 
the outer of these circles; whether the minis- 
trations which attend upon our life as Chris- 
tians are capable of being efficiently handled by 
every Christian, or whether the whole or part 
of these ministrations depend for their efficacy 
on their being handled by persons endowed with 
special qualifications over and above those pos- 
sessed by every Christian. 

To prevent all possibility of misconception on 
so important a point, it may be as well to state, 
that we are not now discussing the propriety of 
confining the exercise of some of these ministra- 
tions to a particular class as a matter of decency 
and order, (a point respecting which it is almost 
impossible to entertain a doubt,) but whether, 
over and above such considerations, some of these 
ministrations are by Divine authority especially 
reserved to a particular class within the Church, 
so that to be efficiently administered they must 
be necessarily administered by some of this class. 
And this, then, is the question which we propose 
to discuss in this and the following chapters. 

Without entering upon every single case in 
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which the question before us might be discussed, 
let us confine ourselves to the three in which 
the claim of reservation to a special class is most 
distinctively put forward, viz. first, the celebra- 
tion and administration of the Sacraments; se- 
condly, the authority to remit and retain sins; 
and, thirdly, the authority to decide questions 
of doctrine. 

1. And first, as regards the administration of 
the Sacrament of Baptism. 

That in order to become a Christian in the 
full sense of the term, it 1s necessary to be bap- 
tized into the name of Jesus Christ, we have the 
clearest Scripture warrant for affirming. Nor 
does it need any argument to prove, that in 
order to the proper administration of the Sacra- 
ment, the presence and assistance of some one 
besides that of the person about to be baptized 
is required. No one can baptize himself, and 
that not because such a process is physically 
impossible, but because such a method of pro- 
ceeding would deprive the Sacrament ofa great 
part of its significance. Again, as the presence 
of an administrator appears to be necessary to 
the performance of the ceremony, so it seems 
hardly necessary to argue that the administrator 
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of baptism to another should himself have been 
previously baptized. Whilst, however, we see 
reason for confining the administration of Bap- 
tism to those who are Christians, we have as yet 
seen no reason for confining it to a particular 
class of Christians. And yet there are certain 
indications which at first sight may seem fo 
suggest such a confinement. In the first place, 
the fact itself of the appointment of a special 
ordinance like that of Baptism, may be possibly 
regarded as suggestive of the appointment of 
a particular class to administer it. And if we 
turn to the Scripture account of the commission 
to baptize, we shall find a primd facie confirma- 
tion of such a suggestion. 

The commission to baptize as recorded at 
the close of St. Matthew’s Gospel was given by 
Jesus Christ to His Apostles, and to them alone. 
And yet at the time of His issuing the com- 
mission there was in existence a body of be- 
lievers closely corresponding to, if not actually 
identical with, ‘the general body of believers 
which, within a few days of the commission 
being issued, was made to form the nucleus of 
the lay portion of the Christian Church. The 
confinement, therefore, of the commission to the 
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Apostles might seem to indicate that the ad- 
ministration of baptism was intended to be con- 
fined to the: Apostles and their especial repre- 
sentatives as distinct from the general body of 
believers. When, however, from the account of 
the first commission to baptize, we turn to the 
history of the administration of this Sacrament, 
we do not find the inference which at first 
sight seems to suggest itself actually borne out. 
Whether, as a matter of order, the administra- 
tion of this Sacrament may not best be restricted 
to a particular class in the Church is altogether 
‘another question than the one now before us. 
‘But without in the least disputing the pro- 
priety of so restricting it, as a general rule, there 
can be no doubt that by the universal consent of 
the Church the administration of baptism is, at 
least, perfectly valid when performed by a lay- 
man. It must be even admitted that circum 
stances may and do occasionally occur when its 
administration by a layman is imperatively called 
‘for. And yet of all the ordinances pertaining to 
the Christian religion the Sacrament of Baptism 
is thé one which is entitled to hold the fore- 
most place, and to confer the highest privileges. 
Whether we regard it as instrumental to the 
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remission of past sins, or as conveying grace 
for the time to come; whether as effecting an 
union with the whole body of the Church, or 
with the great Head of the Church, Jesus Christ 
Himself, both in His human and Divine capacity, 
we must allow that there is no greater gift 
conveyed by any subsequent ordinance; nay, 
it may be almost said that there is no one gift 
or grace conveyed through any subsequent or- 
dinance which has not been already conveyed 
through the Sacrament of Baptism. And yet 
for the efficient, and, in some cases, for the or- 
derly administration of this Sacrament, the pre- 
sence of a baptized believer in Jesus Christ is 
alone required. | 

2. It must be evident that this one established 
fact at once dissipates the prima facie view which 
the account of the commission to baptize, taken by 
itself, might seem to suggest to us. Not only so, 
but it also raises the doubt within us, whether the 
other ordinances of religion may not be at least 
efficiently administered when performed by lay- 
men. Not, however, to forestal this conclusion 
in the case of such, let us pass on to the con- 
sideration of the Sacrament of the Communion of 
the Body and Blood of our Saviour, Jesus Christ. 
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As the baptism of Jesus Christ took for its 
starting-point the baptism of John*, which pre- 
ceded it, so there can be no question that the 
Sacrament of the Holy Communion was similarly 
based upon the custom at that time prevalent 
among the Jews of accompanying the Paschal 
Supper with an eating of bread and drinking of 
wine, over which a solemn thanksgiving or bless- 
ing had been first pronounced by the master of 
the feast. 

The following is the Scripture record of the 
institution of this Sacrament as given by the three 
first Evangelists, to which is added the account 
given by St. Paul*®, which corresponds almost 
exactly with that given by St. Luke, as also the 
accounts given by St. Matthew and St. Mark cor- 
respond closely with each other. 

* Or the baptism of proselytes; see Bengel’s Work, Uber 
das Alter der Proselytentaufe. Olshausen, however, in his 
Commentary on Matt. iii. 1, expresses himself in favour of 
the view maintained by Schneckenburger, in another work 
bearing the same title as that of Bengel, that the custom of 
baptizing proselytes dates from a time subsequent to that 
of John the Baptist. 

> See Lightfoot’s ‘‘ Temple Service,” c. 13, and the articles 
“Passover” in Kitto’s ‘‘ Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature,” 


and in Smith’s “ Dictionary of the Bible.” 
© 1 Cor. xi. 
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MATTHEW XXxvVi. 


20. "Orvpias 8eé ryevoperns 
avéxetto peTa Tay Swdexa. 


26. ’ Eoduvrev bé auraw, 

AaBav o o ‘Inaods TOV aprov, 
Kat evhoy7joas, ExAAGE Kal 
edi50v ois pabnrtais, Kal 
elrre, AdBere,  paryere TOUTO 
EOTL TO TMG pov. 


a7. Kai Aa Boy TOTNpLoV, 
Kal evxaploticas, ESwxev 
aurois, AEeyon, ITiere é€ 
auTou mavres* 
28. robro ydp éort TO alwa 
pov, THS Siadjens, TO mept 
qTONN@V éieXUVO[LEVOV els 
adeow GpapTLov. 
29. Acyw 188 yy, 8 ort ov a) 
qi an diptt € Tovrov TOU 
evnpatos TiS apménou, 
éws Tijs 7pépas éxelyns, 
ray avTo tivo peF ot wav 
Katvov év TH Bactrela Tob 
TATPOS Lov. 


MaRK Xxiv. 


17. Kat oyplas yevouérns 
épxerar peta tav Swdexa: 


22. Kai a OtdvTey auTav, 
dafov aprov, evhoynaas 
éxhace, Kal &dwKev aurois 
Kal eltev, AdBere, TovTo 
€OTL TO OM@pa pov. 


23. Kai AaBav TOTTpLOV, 
ebyapiarncas ESwxey av- 
Tots" Kat émuov é€£€ avTov 
WavTes® 

24. xal elzrev avtois, Todro 
éott TO alua pov, THS S1a- 
Onxns, TO éxyuvdpevov. 
VITEP TOAAWY. . 
25. aunv Aéyw tiv, Ste 
OUKETL ov a) miw €x TOU 
yevyjparos Ths dprréhou, 
Ews THS HE pas éxeivns, 
Stay avto Tivw Kawov év 
TH Bacirela Tov Geod. 
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LUKE xxii. 
14—18. Kai Gre eryeveTo 7 
apa, avérerer, kal ot aTro= 
oTOhot ov avrg. Kal elzrev 
T pos aUTOUS " EriOuplg é éqre- 
Gupnoa TOUTO TO TaoXa ga- 
yey wel’ Udy, mpo TOD me 
maveiv. Neyo ya byiv, bre 
ovKETE ov pn paryw aurod, 
ws Grou mAnpwOn év TH 
Baotreia tod Geos. Kal 
SeEdpevos ToTNplov, Evya- 
pioryncas, elev, Adfere 
TouvTo Kal Siapepioare € éau~ 
TOUS" Aéyoo yap bpiv, ov f1) 
wiw amo ToD yevijwatos 
Tis aurrénou, &ws OTov 7 
Bacirela rod Beob EXOn. 
19. Kai AaBov dprov, ev- 

apiatncas ékdace, Kal 
edcoxev aurois, Aéyoov, Todro 
éore TO TOG pov, TO bTrép 
pay 6d wevov" TOTO qoL- 
eire eis THY éuny avdpvn- 
ou. 
20. Kai to ToTnplov ‘N- 
CAUTWS META TO Seurvijcat, 
Aeyor, | Todro to TOT PLOY, 
) KQLYT) Sadun év T® ai- 
part pov, To vmép tye 
EX YUVOLEVOD. 


1 Cor. xi. 
23, 04, Ey yap Tmape- 
NaBov aro TOU Kupiov 3 6 
Kal Tapédwxa vip, 


OTe 6 Kupuos ’Inootds, év TH 
vucri év a mapediboro, éda- 
Bev aprov, Kat ev apiar7- 
cas Exdace, Kal € elrre, Aa- 
Bete, dadryere, rovTo pov 
éotl TO oM@pa TO wire 
tov’ TovUTO TovetTe EUs 
THY e€uny avapvno. 

25. ‘Roavtas xa TO TOTN- 
prop, pera TO Seumvjoat, 
heyou, Todto To TroTnptov 1) 
KaLvT) Siabien € dot év TO 
éu@ aipate’ 

TobTo moveire éodxis ay 
alynre, eis THY Eunv avapyr- 
wow. 

oodxis yap éav éaBlqre Tov 
dptov Tovrov, xa TO TOTH- 
prov mivnre, tov Qdvaroy 
TOU Kupiou KaTAayyENNETE, 
ayxpis ov EXOy. 
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MatTr. xxvi. 


20. Now when the even 
was come, He sat down 
with the twelve. 


26. And as they were eat- 
ing, Jesus took bread, and 
blessed it, and brake it, 
and gave it to the dis- 
ciples, and said, Take, eat ; 
this 1s My Body. 
27. And He took the cup, 
and gave thanks, and 
gave it to them, saying, 
Drink ye all of it ; 
28. For this is My Blood 
of the New Testament, 
which is shed for many 
for the remission of sins. 
29. But I say unto you, 
I will not drink henceforth 
of this fruit of the vine, 
until that day when I 
drink it new with you 
1 My Father’s kingdom. 
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Marx xiv. 


17, And in the evening 
He cometh with the 
twelve. 


22. And as they did eat, 
Jesus took bread, and 
blessed, and brake it, and 
gave to them, and said, 
Take, eat: this is My 
Body. 


23. And He took the cup, 
and when He had given 
thanks, He gave it to them: 
and they all drank of it. 
24. And He said unto them, 
This is My Blood of the 
New Testament, which is 
shed for many. 

25. Verily I say unto you, 
I will drink no more of 
the fruit of the vine, until 


that day that I drink it 


new in the kingdom of 
God. 








v. | 


LUKE xxii. 


14—18. And when the hour 
was come, He sat down, and 
the twelve Apostles with 
Him. And He said unto 
them, With desire I have 
desired to eat this passover 
with you before I suffer: 
For I say unto you, I will 
not any more eat thereof, 
until it be fulfilled in the 
kingdom of God. And He 
took the cup, and gave 
thanks, and said, Take this, 
and divide it among your- 
selves: For I say unto you, 
I will not drink of the 
fruit of the vine, until the 
kingdom of God shall 
come. 

19. And He took bread, and 
gave thanks, and brake it, 
and gave unto them, say- 
ing, This is My Body which 
is given for you: this do 
in remembrance of Me. 
20. Likewise also the cup 
after supper, saying, This 
cup is the New Testament 
in My Blood, which was 
shed for you. 
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1 Cor. xi. 


23, 24. For I have received 
of the Lord that which I 
also delivered unto you, 


That the Lord Jesus the 
same night in which He 
was betrayed took bread : 
And when He had given 
thanks, He brake it, and 
said, Take, eat: this is 
My Body, which is broken 
for you: this do in re- 
membrance of Me. 

25. After the same man- 
ner also He took the cup, 
when He had supped, say- 
ing, This cup is the New 
Testament in My Blood: 
this do ye, as oft as ye 
drink it, in remembrance 
of Me. For as often as ye 
eat this bread, and drink 
this cup, ye do shew the 
Lord’s death till He come. 
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The following is a continuation of the passage 
just quoted from I Cor. xi. 


v. 27—29. “Nore ds av éoOin tov dprov | tivyn tO 
mwoTnptoy Tov Kupiov avakiws, évoyos éorat Tov copatos 
~” (rd A U , , @ N wv 
xal Tov aipatos tov Kupiov. Soxipalérw S€ éavtov av- 
Opwiros, Kat ovtws éx Tod dpTou éobtéTw, Kal ex Tod 
worTnpiou mivérw’ 6 yap €o0lwy Kai trivwy Kplua éavT@ 
éoOies xad river, py Svaxplvwv Td copa. 


“ Wherefore whosoever shall eat this bread and 
drink this cup of the Lord, unworthily, shall be guilty 
of the Body and Blood of the Lord. But let a man 
examine himself, and so let him eat of that bread, 
and drink of that cup. For he that eateth and drink- 
eth unworthily, eateth and drinketh damnation (liter- 
ally judgment) to himself, not discerning the Lord’s 


Body.” 


In keeping with this passage is the following 
from chap. x. of the same epistle :— 


v. 16, 17. 76 rornptov Tis evrOyias 6 evrOYoDpED, OvYt 
Kowovia éotiv ToD aivatos Tod Xpiotov; Tov aptov dv 
KA@pmEv, ovyi Kowwvia éoti TOD cwpaTos ToD Xpicrod ; 
¢ e A A e 49 e , 
Ste els aptos, &v capa ol TroAXOl Eopev. ol yap TavTES 
éx Tov évos aprou peTéyouer. 


‘The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not 
the communion of the Blood of Christ? The bread 
which we break, is it not the communion of the Body 
of Christ? For we being many are one bread, and one 
body: for we are all partakers of that one bread.” 
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Turning to the first recorded celebrations of 
this Sacrament we find the following passage in 
the description of Jesus Christ’s meeting with 
the two disciples going to Emmaus on the day 
of His resurrection, Luke xxiv. 30 :— 


kal éyévero &v TO KaTaxNOjvar avTov per avTar, 
AaBeov Tov dptov evroynoev, Kal KNaoas érredidou av- 
Tois. avtav Se SinvolyOncav of dpOarpol, Kab éréyvo- ' 
gay autéy’ Kai avros ahavtos éyéveto am’ avTav. , 
© And it came to pass, as He sat at meat with them, 
He took bread, and blessed it, and brake, and gave to 
them. And their eyes were opened, 'and they knew 
Him; and He vanished out of their sight.” 


In Acts ii. 42 we are informed, respecting the 
converts gathered in on the day of Pentecost, that 
| hoav mpooxaptepovvtes TH Sidayy TOV aTrooTONwY 
kal TH Kowwvia TH KXdoEs TOU apTov Kal Tais mTpoc- 
evyais. 

“And they continued stedfastly in the apostles’ doc- 


trine and fellowship, and in breaking of bread, and in 
prayers.” 


And in verse 46 it is added :— 


Kal’? ipépav S& mpocKxaprepobvTes ouoOupadoy év. tO 
iep@, KN@VTés Te KAT Olxoy apToV, HeTEMaLBavoy Tpodns 
éy dyadXdoes Kal adedornrs xapdlas. 


“And they, continuing daily with one accord in 
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the temple, and breaking bread from house to house, 
did eat their meat with gladness and singleness of 
heart.” 


We read further in Acts xx. 7... 11: 

"Ev pua tav caBBdrav, curnypévov nuav KrAdoas 
dprov, 6 ITaidos... avaBas xal KrNdoas tov aprov Kai 
ryevodpevos, ep ikavoy TE GutAjoas aypt avyis lovTws 
éFnn Ger. 

“And upon the first day of the week, when the 
disciples came together to break bread, Paul ,. when he 
was come up again, and had broken bread, and eaten, 
and talked a long while, even till break of day, .. 
departed.” 

It is somewhat doubtful, however, whether all 
these passages refer to the celebration of the Holy 
Communion. I will only refer generally to the 
sixth chapter of St. John’s Gospel, which ap- 
pears to have the same kind of reference to the 
Sacrament of the Holy Communion that ch. ii. of 
the same Gospel does to the Sacrament of Bap- 
tism. Finally, there is a possible allusion to the 
Sacrament of the Holy Communion in Hebrews 
xiii. 10, Ovgiacrnpiov Exopev x.7.A., ‘we have 
an altar,’ &c. 

It is not my intention to discuss the doctrine 
of this Sacrament further than it affects the ques- 
tion of the qualifications necessary for its cele- 
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bration. There is, however, one view very com- 
monly entertained respecting it, upon which as it 
does materially affect this particular question, it 
will be necessary to enter somewhat in detail. 
It 1s indisputable, then, that from a compara- 
tively early period in the history of the Church, 
the celebration of the Holy Communion came to 
be regarded more and more in the light of a sa- 
crifice, first in that of a thank-offering, and se- 
condly, in that of a propitiatory sacrifice for sin. 
And if this view, especially the latter phase of 
it, be correct, it undoubtedly goes a long way 
towards establishing the necessity of a class 
in the Christian Church corresponding to the 
Jewish priests, in order to offer the sacrifice. 
It may be further said that it is this sacrificial 
view of the Holy Communion which forms one, 
at least, of the chief arguments actually ad- 
vanced for the existence of such a priestly class 
in the Christian Church *. It is, therefore, highly 
important for our present purpose, that we should 
ascertain what claim this view of the Sacrament 
has upon our acceptance. 

And first, let us examine the appeal which 
is ordinarily made on its behalf to Scripture, 
4 Charge of the Bishop of Salisbury 1867, p..47. 

E 


= 
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and especially to the words rovro moire eis 
Thy éunv avayynow, ‘Do this in remembrance 
of Me®,’ as used by our Lord on the occasion 
of the institution of the Sacrament at the Last 
Supper. 

‘‘The words,” says the Bishop of Salisbury 
in his recent Charge’, ‘are most remarkable 
ones. The original words, of which ‘ Do this’ 
is the translation, mean in Alexandrine Greek, 
‘sacrifice this,’ and the other word, avapuvyors, 
is also a sacrificial word, and signifies the offer- 
ing of a pynpocuvoy.” 

The case must be pronounced to be a very 
weak one which has chiefly, if not wholly, to 
depend upon an occasional ambiguity in the 
meaning of one or two words. Yet this is ac- 
tually the condition of the case before us. It is 
true, no doubt, that in the LXX version of the 
Old Testament, we do occasionally find the word 
voey invested for the time by the context with 
the sacrificial meaning here assigned to it, almost 
as if it were the only one. But for one instance 
where it has this meaning, there are hundreds 
of other instances in the Old Testament, where 


¢ Luke xxii. 19. 
* Charge of the Bishop of Salisbury 1867, p. 52. 
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it is limited to the ordinary meaning suggested 
by the word itself. And of all the 500 times, 
or thereabouts, in which the word zrocety occurs 
in the New Testament, there is not one (except 
it be in the disputed instance * before us) where 
- it can possibly bear such a meaning, though 
there are passages, such, for instance, as Heb. 
v. 1, vii. 27, vill. 3, and ix. 7, where there is 
a plain opening for its use in such a meaning. 
But it surely is more reasonable that we should 
infer the meaning of the word before us, from 
the meaning of it in the contemporary records of 
the New Testament, than that leaving them we 
should go back to an occasional, I may fairly 
say exceptional, meaning of the word in a ver- 
sion ‘of the Old Testament composed under a 
different dispensation 200 or 300 years before. 
The same may be said of the attempt to fasten 
a sacrificial meaning on the word avapvnots. 
It is, indeed, occasionally used in the LXX 
version of the Old Testament to signify the of- 


® Reference is made by the Bishop of Salisbury, in p. 168 
of his Charge, to passages in the New as well as in the Old 
Testament where the word zoceiy occurs in the sense of keep- 
ing the Passover. But it should be observed that the word, 
as so used, has not the signification of sacrificing. 
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fering of a uynuoovvoy, but it is far from being 
confined to such a meaning. In the New Tes- 
tament it occurs but once besides the instance 
now before us, viz. in the avapynots dpaptiav 
of Hebrews x. 3, where it is used simply in the 
ordinary sense of calling to remembrance, just 
as we find the expression avapvnocat a@dtxias 
in the LXX version of 1 Kings xvii. 18. 

It is worth while remarking the absence of 
the words rovro moueire eis Thy €uny avayvnow, 
on which so much stress is laid from two out of 
the four accounts of the institution, from that viz. 
supplied by St. Matthew, and from that supplied 
by St. Mark, the nearest parallel words in these 
two accounts being the words AaBere, dayere, 
‘Take, eat.’ Again, in one of the two accounts 
in which the words rovro zrovetre, x.T.X., do ap- 
pear, in that viz. supplied by St. Paul in 1 Cor. 
xi, they are not only preceded, as in St. Mat- 
thew’s and St. Mark’s Gospel by the words Aa- 
Bere, hayere, ‘Take, eat,’ but they are also 
immediately followed by the words ocaxis yap 
€av €xOinre Tov aptov TovToY, Kal To TwoTNpLov 
mivnte, Tov Oavarov rov Kupiov xarayyéAere, 
axpis ov €AOn, ‘For as often as ye eat this 
bread, and drink this cup, ye do shew the Lord’s. 
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death till He come.’ And as the particle yap, 
‘for,’ intimates an immediate connexion between 
these words and those which precede them, so the 
act of eating and drinking is. plainly pointed 
to as that which is indicated by the words 
Touro mrovetre, ‘Do this,’ whilst in the words 
KarayyéAAeTre Tov Oavarov tov Kupiov, ‘ye do 
shew the Lord’s death,’ we have the true ex- 
planation of the avauynois, and one which so 
far from investing it with a sacrificial meaning, 
is quite opposed to such a meaning. The pas- 
sage has a double reference. It points at once 
backwards and forwards; backwards to the sa- 
crifice upon the cross, and forwards to the waAy- 
yeveoia, ‘regeneration’ of all things, when Jesus. 
Christ will again drink wine in the kingdom of 
His Father. 

But though a perpetual announcement of the 
fact of Christ’s death is. thus made to form 
a connecting link between the two extreme 
points of the Christian history, there is not 
the slightest allusion to any actual sacrifice as 
taking place during the whole of that pro- 
longed interval. 

As little can we find any warrant for the 
sacrificial view of.this Sacrament in the words 
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evyapioreiy, ‘giving thanks,’ and evAoyeiv, 
‘bless,’ which occur in the accounts of the insti- : 
tution, though a far more plausible case might 
be made out on behalf of this view from these 
words than from those just discussed. Both of 
these terms, and it may also be added, the ex- 
pressions ro mornpiov rns evAoyias, ‘cup of 
blessing,’ and xAaos aprov, ‘ breaking of bread,’ 
were in common use amongst the Jews of our 
Saviour’s time", to designate the proceedings 
which by traditionary usage formed part of the 
Paschal Supper. The words evAoyety and ev- 
Xapiorety. are, if may be further observed, strictly 
equivalent terms, the evAoyjcas, ‘ blessing,’ in 
the accounts of the institution as given by St. 
Matthew and St. Mark, corresponding exactly to 
the evyapiorjoas, ‘ thanksgiving,’ in the accounts 
given by St. Luke and St.Paul. The only dif- 
ference between them, consists in the point of 
view from which they severally regard the same 
act, a difference which may perhaps be best illus- 
trated by a similar difference often observed in 
our ordinary grace before meals', which some- 

» See “ Lightfoot’s Temple Service,” &c., as above re- 


ferred to. 
‘ It is in this very sense that the word ebyapioreiy is used 
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times takes the form of a thanksgiving (evya- 
pioria) to God for His gifts, sometimes that of 
a blessing (evAoyia) on the gifts themselves. 
And although the solemnity of the Paschal cere- 
monies*, and, it may be added, the form of the 
blessing or thanksgiving pronounced upon the 
occasion, raised the blessing or thanksgiving 
above the level of blessings or thanksgivings 
over an ordinary meal, yet that they did not 
elevate it to the rank of a legal offering requir- 
ing the presence of a priest to offer it, is proved 
beyond the shadow of a doubt by the fact that 
this blessing was pronounced by the layman 
who happened to preside at the ceremony in 
the capacity of master of the feast. 

It is often remarked how difficult it is to 
prove a negative. The entire absence, however, 
of allusion to a sacrifice or offering as forming 
part of this Sacrament from the sixth chapter 
of St. John, which plainly takes the place of the 


Acts xxvii. 85. And in the same passage the expression 
xAdgas prov is descriptive of an ordinary meal. 

k Two cakes of unleavened bread were set before the 
master of the feast, one of which was broken by him and laid 
on the other. The master of the feast then gave thanks to 
God who bringeth bread out of the earth, &c.—See Light- 
foot’s Temple Service, c. 13. 
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account of the Institution in that Gospel, must 
be acknowledged to constitute at least a strong 
presumption against the sacrificial view of the 
Sacrament. 

The words O@vc.acrnpiov eyomev, K.T.A., ‘we 
have an altar,’ &c., of Hebrews xiii. 10, have 
been above mentioned as containing a possible 
allusion to the Holy Communion, though it is 
very difficult to determine their precise mean- 
ing. There is evidently a reference (see ver. 
12) to the suffering of Jesus Christ upon the 
cross, and it may be that there is a refer- 
ence beyond this to the participation by Chris- 
tians in the victim there offered. Be this, 
however, as it may, there is not the slightest 
ground for inferring from these words the doc- 
trine of a recurring sacrifice in the Sacrament. 
And that such an idea was quite foreign to the 
mind of the writer, is proved by his use, only 
three verses previously, of the term of 7yovpevor, 
‘rulers or leaders,’ to denote those who accord- 
ing to the sacrificial doctrine of the Sacrament, 
would have been tepets, ‘ priests,’ in the fullest 
sense of the term. 

And lastly, in the terms ézioxomos, ‘bishop,’ 
literally ‘overseer,’ and mpeoBurepos, ‘ elder,’ 
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by which the presiding class in the Church is 
formally designated in Scripture, we find the 
strongest possible argument against the sacri- 
ficial doctrine in question. These titles were 
selected, the one from a civil office, the other, 
from the synagogue or Sanhedrin, both from an 
exclusively lay source, as if on purpose to guard 
against the persons invested with them being 
confused with the Jewish priests. It matters 
little, however, whether we regard these terms in 
the meaning suggested by the sources from which 
they were borrowed, or in that suggested by 
themselves. In either case, they form the same 
continual protest against the doctrine of a sacri- 
fice in the Holy Communion, involving the ne- 
cessity of an order of priests (iepers) for the pur- 
pose of offering it. And I think that the argu- 
ment supplied by these words, may be submitted — 
to be itself decisive of the whole question. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE SACRAMENTS 
CONTINUED. 


UT though we find no warrant in Scripture 
for the sacrificial view of the Eucharist, or 
for any sacerdotal power in those who celebrate 
the Sacrament, it is observable that no sooner | 
do we cross the boundary line which separates 
the writers of Scripture from succeeding Chris- 
tian writers, than we begin to detect a slight, 
although, except as read by the light of its after 
history, a scarcely perceptible trace of each of 
the doctrines in question. The following forms 
c. xl.* of the Epistle of Clemens, one of the ear- 
liest bishops of the Church at Rome, to the 
Church at Corinth. The date of the epistle is 
fixed by some as early as 68 a.p., and by 
others, apparently with more probability, as 

late as 98 a.p. 
1. HpodpAwv otv jpiv évtmv rovrwy, Kal éyxexv- 
gotes eis ta BAOn tis Oeias yvowoews, wavta take 
* The genuineness, however, of this and other passages 


in the epistle is disputed by Neander: see his Geschichte 
der Christlichen Religion, p. 1136. 
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qotety opelNopuev, Goa Oo Aeororns éruTedeiv exéNevoev 
KaTa KaLpovs TeTaypévous, TAS Te TpoTHopas Kal det- 
, ? a B > >a £2 9 2 27 
Toupyias émireneiobar Kal ove eiKi) 4 atdxTws éxé- 
Nevcey yiverOat, GX Mpicpévors Katpois Kat @pacs’ 
A A f 3 a f > N @ 
mov Te Kal Sta Tivwv emiterciaGar Oérer, adTos Opicev 
“” e A 9 a v4 Pe Fr? @ iA , 4 
TH wreptdty avtod BovAnce: iv’ ooiws mdvtTa Ta ¥I- 
’ > ° 9 4 : 4 ¥ n / 
vopeva év evdoxnae, evpoadexra. eln TO OeArpate. 
avtov. Oi ovv Tots mpooTetaypéevots Kalpots ToLouVTeEs 
Tas mpoopopas avTav evrpoadexrot te Kal paxdpvoc’ 
Tols yap vouipots Tov AearoTou axorovOovvtes ov dta- 
paptavovet. Te yap apxveped idiac Aevroupyias Se- 
Sopévas eiaiv, nat rots iepedow ios 6 ToTros mpoaTé- 
TaKTal; Kat ANeutracs tdvat Staxovlas errixewyrat’ 6 NaiKos 
avOpwiros Tots Naixots mpoctaypacw Séderar. 


Subjoined is an extract from c. xliv. of this 
same epistle :— 


2. ‘Apapria yap ov puxpa npiv ora éay Tos apeum 
Tos Kal doiws mpoceveyxovTas Ta SHpa Tis émrioKoTs 
aTroBdadwpev. 


The following is an English translation of the 
two passages :— 


1. “Seeing, then, these things are manifest to us, it 
will behove us to take care that, looking into the 
depths of the Divine knowledge, we do all things in 
order, whatsoever our Lord has commanded us to do. 
And, particularly, that we perform our offerings and 
services to God at their appointed seasons: For these 
He has commanded us to be done, not rashly and dis- 
orderly, but at certain determinate times and hours. 
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And therefore He has ordained by His Supreme Will 
and authority, both where and by what persons they 
are to be performed, that so all things being piously 
done unto all well-pleasing, they may be acceptable 
unto Him. They, therefore, who make their offerings 
at the appointed seasons are happy and accepted, be- 
cause that, obeying the commandments of the Lord, 
they are free from sin. For the Chief Priest has his 
proper services, and to the Priests their proper place is 
assigned, and to the Levites appertain their proper 
ministries. And the layman is confined within the 
bounds of what is commanded to laymen. 

2. “For it would be no small sin in us, should we 
cast off those from their office who holily and with- 
out blame offer the gifts.” 


It is impossible to read these passages without 
remarking in them a tone altogether dissonant 
from that of Scripture. There is a ring in them, 
as it were, of a different metal. 

It matters little whether we regard the mpoo- 
dopat and dpa (offerings and gifts) mentioned 
in these passages as referring exclusively to the 
bread and wine which formed the material for 
the celebration of the Sacrament, or as embracing 
the contributions of various kinds, which were 
made for the relief of the poor and distressed 
members of the Church. If the first of these 
two views be the correct one, we observe, in 
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the use of these terms, the first symptoms of the 
tendency to convert the thanksgiving in the 
Sacrament (corresponding to that of the Paschal 
. Supper) into an offering corresponding more or 
less closely to the thank-offering of the Temple 
service. If the latter view be correct, we ob- 
serve, at the most, a praiseworthy addition to 
the mode of making collections for the use of 
members of the Church to that enjoined by Apo- 
stolical authority. But it is equally impossible 
in either case to recognise in these offerings 
a ground for conferring on those who presented 
them a priestly rank to which they could lay 
no claim by virtue of their office as originally 
instituted and defined by the Apostles. Yet 
that a claim to some such rank was intended 
to be advanced in these passages is evident from 
the title itself, of ot worovvres ras mpoodopas, 
ol mpoceveyxovres Ta Sapa (those that make 
the offerings, those that offer the gifts), a title 
which is plainly adopted for the purpose of ex- 
hibiting the elders of the Church in that light 
in which they appeared most to resemble the 


> In the order given by St. Paul, 1 Cor. xvi. 1, 2, for 
making collections for the saints, there is no allusion to any 
formal offering or dedication of the sums so collected. 
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Jewish priests. It is evident, further, from the 
distinction which Clemens proceeds to draw be- 
tween the Jewish hierarchy and laity, plaimly 
with a view of suggesting a somewhat similar 
distinction between the elders and main body 
of the Christian Church. 

On the other hand, it should be observed that 
although we see a tendency thus early exhibiting 
itself to revert to the legal thank-offering of the 
Temple service, and through that to the Jewish 
priesthood, we see as yet no trace of the pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice, which became in course of 
time the chief ground for formally investing the 
elders of the Church with all the powers and 
prerogatives of the priesthood. 

In the present state of the controversy respect- 
ing the Epistles of Ignatius, it would be waste of 
time to enter upon a detailed examination of the 
expressions which they contain. Thus much, 
however, may be said respecting them, that 
whilst Ignatius insists most emphatically upon 
the need of the bishops and elders as a centre of 
unity for the Church, he does not go so far even 
as Clemens does (supposing the passages above 
quoted to be genuine) in investing them with 
any titles implying sacerdotal rank. And the 
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frequent use of the word @va.acrnprov, observable 
in his letters, appears to have been for the same 
purpose of enforcing a central point of worship 
rather than for that of advocating any sacrificial 
doctrine of the Eucharist strictly so called. 

Let us next pass on to the writings of Justin 
Martyr, about 4.p. 150, which are the more satis- 
factory inasmuch as they contain a full account 
of the celebration of the Eucharist as performed 
in the second century of the Christian era. And 
they are still the more interesting from being the 
first detailed account of its celebration since its 
original institution. 

The following passage is taken from his First 
Apology, c. 65—67. 

"Erretta mpoodéperat TO TpoecTtart TOV AdEAPOV ap- 
Tos Kal ToTnploy datos Kai Kpadmatos, Kai odTos AaBav 
alvov xai Sé£av t6 watpl Tav Srwv Sia Tod dvoparos 
Tov viod Kai Tov MvevpaTos TOD ayiov avaTréwTres Kal 
evyaptotiay brrép tod KatnEw@ocGat TovTwy Trap’ avTod 
émi woXv Trovetras’ ov cuYTEAécavTOS Tas EevYds Kal THY 
evyap.iotiay Tras 6 Tapm@v Aaos érrevp>ynpet A€yor, ’Aunv. 
To S€ aunv rH ‘EBpatd: dwvg ro yévorro onpawe. Ev- 
xapiotncavros Sé€ Tov mpocoTw@Tos Kat émrevdnunoav- 
TOS TWavTos TOD Nao ot KaXOvMEVOL Trap’ Hiv StaKovoL 
diuddacw éxdotm TeV TapovTwY peTaraBeiv ard TOD 
evyaptotnOévros aprov Kat olvov xal vdatos Kai Tots ov 
mapovow atropépovaw. Kal 4 tpodpi adtn xanetrat rap’ 
Hiv evyaptortia, Hs ovdevi GAdw petacyety é£ov éotuy, 
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HO wierevovts adyO7 elvar ta Sedidaypéva bg’ hor, 
Kad Novcapev Td trrép adécews apapridy Kal éis ava- 
yévynow Aout pov; xal ovtws Biobvts ws 6 ) Xpioros Tmapé- 
Swxev. Ovydp ws Kowvoy aprov ovde Kowvoy Tropa TadTa 
‘apBavopev, AAW dy tpdrrev Sia Adyou Geod capxorroin- 
Gels “Incots Xpicros 6 carnp nuov Kal cdpea Kai 
alua imép cutnpias jpov ecyev, odtws Kal thy 0’ 
evyAS AGyou Tod Tap’ avTod evyapioTnOeicay Tpodyp, 
é& js alua wal odpxes Kata petaBodyv tpépovras 
juav, éxelvou Tod capxotrombévtos “Inood xal odpKxa 
kal alua édiddyOnpe elvar. Oi yap aiocrodo: év 
Tots yevouevots i’ avtay aTouvnuovevpaciv, & Kanet- 
Tat evayyéda, oTrws wapédwxay évrerdrOat avtois Tov 
*Incotv, NaBovta aprov evyapioTncayra eitreiv’ TovTO 
qoteire eis THY avduvnoiy pov TovT éoTL TO THUG pov. 
Kal Td ToTnplov opolws AaBdyTa Kai evYapioTnoayTa 
eimrety TOUTS éott alua pou Kal povols avTois peTadovvat. 
.... Hyeis 5¢ pera tradra Nourov del TovTwY aAAHAOUS 
avaLupynoKkopev’ Kal ot Exovres Tos NEvTropevolrs TATU 
Em LKOUpODMEV Kat cUvET LEV GANHAOLS ael. ?Emi Tact Te 
ols mpoodepsucba evrAoyobmev TOV TounTHY TAY TaV- 
tov Sia Tod viod avrod ’Incod Xpiorod, nal dia tvev- 
patos Tod ayiov. Kat ri rod nAlov Aeyomévn tuépa 
TavToVv KaTa TOAELS 7H Gypodvs pevovTwY eri TO aUTO 
auvédevots yiveTat, Kab TA aTropYnsoVvEevpaTa TOV aTro- 
oTO\WY 4) Ta GUyYypdupata THY MpodynTay avayiwo- 
oKxeTar péxpis éyywpe. Elta mavoapévov tov avayt- 
vwooKovtos 6 Tpoeat@s Sia Oyou THY vovOeciav Kal 
TPOKANTW THs TOV KALOY TOUTwY pLILNTEMS TroLEtTaL. 
"Eveita avictdpeba. xown avres Kal evxas mr ésrropser. 
Kai os mpoepnyev Tavoapeveoy ay Ths ebxiis dpros 
mpoapépetat Kal olvos Kal Hdwp Kab 6 mpoeatws evyas 
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Gpolws Kat evyaptotias, Gon Sivauis avT@ avatréutres 
Kal 6 rads érevdynpel Aéyov TO’ Aunv Kat 7 Siddooss 
e , > 4 7.) : ’ e a 
kal ) petady is amd TaV evyapiarnDévrov exaore@ 
/ 8 a 9 A a 
yiverat Kat Tols ov Trapotor Sia Thv Staxovwy Tréutrerat. 
Oi evtropoivres 5¢ xai BovrAopevor Kata Tpoaipecey 
éxacros Thy éavrov 6 Bovrcras Sidwcs, nal ro oudre- 
youevoy Tapa TO Mpocotate atroriGerat, Kal avros émt- 
xoupet opdhavois te Kat ynpats Kal Tots dud vooov F Sv 
> # f “a 9 a @ 
GANnv airiav Nevrropévots Kal tots év Secpots over Kal 
Tots waperidnuots ovoe Eévots, Kat aTA@S Tact Tots év 
Xpelg odge KnSewov yiveras. 


The following is the English translation of the 
passage :— 


“Then there is brought to him who presides over 
the brethren (or to that one of the brethren who pre- 
sides) bread and a cup of wine mixed with water. And 
he having received them, ascribes praise and glory to 
the Father of all, through the Name of the Son and 
of the Holy Spirit, and gives a thanksgiving at length 
for the having been thought worthy of these things. 
And when he has finished the prayers and the thanks- 
giving, all the people present express their assent by 
adding Amen, which in the Hebrew language signifies 
so let it be. The president having given thanks, and 
all the people having added their assent, those whom 
we call deacons give to each of those who are pre- 
sent a portion of the bread and the wine mixed with 
water, over which the thanksgiving was pronounced, 
and carry away portions for those who are absent. And 
this food is called by us Eucharist (thanksgiving), and 

F 
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no one is allowed to partake of it unless he believes 
that which we teach to be true, and has washed in the 
laver which is appointed for the remission of sins, and 
for regeneration, and lives in such a manner as Christ 
has enjoined. For we do not receive these things as 
common bread or common drink, but just as Jesus 
Christ our Saviour, being incarnate by the Word of 
God, took upon Himself flesh and blood for our salva- 
tion, even so we have been taught that the food over 
which a thanksgiving has been pronounced by virtue 
of the prayer of the Word which is from Jlim, (by 
which food our blood and flesh are by conversion nou- 
rished,) is the Flesh and Blood of that Jesus who was 
incarnate. For the Apostles, in the memoirs composed 
by them which are called Gospels, thus relate that Jesus 
commanded them, viz. that taking bread and giving 
thanks, He said, ‘ Do this in remembrance of Me;’ and 
that in like manner, taking the cup, and giving thanks, 
He said, ‘This 1s My Blood,’ and distributed to them 
alone... . And after this we continually remind one 
another of these things. And those of us who are well 
off assist all those who are in want, and we always asso- 
ciate with each other. And over all that we offer, we 
bless the Creator of all things, through His Son Jesus 
Christ, and through the Holy Spirit. And on the day 
called Sunday, there is an assembly of all, whether in 
town or country, and the memoirs of the Apostles, or 
the compositions of the Prophets, are read as long as 
time permits. Then when the reader has come to an 
end, the president in a discourse reminds them and ex- 
horts them to an imitation of these good things. Then 
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we all stand up together and offer prayers. Then, as 
we have already said, when we have done praying, 
bread is brought, and wine and water, and he who pre- 
sides offers up prayers and thanksgivings to the best of 
his power, and the people add their Amen. And the 
elements, over which the thanksgiving was pronounced, 
are then distributed and partaken of by every one, and 
are sent through the deacons to those who are absent. 
And those who are well off and willing give each of 
their property according as they wish, and what is col- 
lected is deposited with the president, and he assists 
the orphans and widows, and those who are in want 
from sickness or any other cause, and those who are in 
prison, and the strangers sojourning amongst us, and 
in a word he takes care of all who are in distress. 


The following passage is from c. xli. of the 
dialogue with Trypho, of the same author :— 


® 


“Kal  ris* ceusddrews Sé mpoadopd, @ avdpes, 
” e e \ “A , > N A , 
EXeyov, 7 vmép tTav KaSapifoméevwy amo THs ETpas 
mpocdéperOar trapadobeica, tTuTos Hv tod aptou THs 
evyaplotias by eis avauynow tod mdOous ob érabev 
trép Tav KaOatpopévwy Tas Wuyas amo Taons Trovn- 

, » 0 , 5) a x Ve K , eoa , 
pias av0pwrav, *Incots Apiotos 0 Kuplos nuwv Trape- 


¢ See Leviticus xiv. Reference is here made to that part 
of the ceremony which was of the nature of a thankoffering, 
though the general character of the ceremony was propitia- 
tory. ‘Tertullian, however, regards the whole of it most in 
the light of a thankoffering. See Trench on the Miracles, 
p. 220. 
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Swxe rrocety 4, va Gua re evyapiotapev TO Oe@ irép Te 
Tob Tov Koopoy éxtixévas avy Tacs Tois ev alT@ Sid 
tov avOpwrrov, xal vrép ToD ard THs Kaxias dv F ye- 
yovapev nrevOepwxévat Huds, nal tas apyds xal tas 
éfovolas naraXeduKévat TéAclav Katadvow Sid Tod Tra- 
Onrovd yevopévov Kata tiv Bovajy airod. “Odev crepi 
pev tav bd tuov tore mpocdhepopévwv Ovoray Aéyes 
6 Qecos, ws wpoédyy, Sia Maraylov évos trav Sedexa 
(c. i. 10—12) ... HWept 8é trav dv rravt) tor@ id’ joy 
trav éOvav mpocdepopévwy avt@ Ovaidv rouréats Tov 
dprov THS evyapiotias Kal rod wornplov Gpoiws Tijs 
evyaptotlas, mpodéyes Tore eir@y Kal Td Svopa avTod 
Sofalew nuas, vpas 6¢ BeBnrobv.” 


And the following is from oc. Ixx. of the same 
work :— 


— 6 "Or. pey obv Kal év rabty TH Tpodnreia (Isa. xxxiii. 
13—19) arepi rob a 5 5 Hey O 14Le 

— pt rod dprou, dv wapédwxey Huiv 6 Huérepos 
Xpioros rrosety eis avduynow Tod ré cwpatotroncacOas 
avrov Sta Tovs miatevovras eis avrov, 8s ods Kal 7aOn- 
Tos yéyove, xal tTept Tod Trornpiou 6 ets avdpynow Tob 
aiparos avTovU TrapédwKxey evyapiotovyTas troey dai- 
vetat.”’ 


@ This, I believe, to be the earliest instance on record of 
the use of the word moeiy by a Christian writer in the sense 
of “offer,” though as the doctrine of a sacrifice in the Eu- 
charist gained ground, this use of the word maeiy was gene- 
rally reverted to. The doctrine itself of the sacrifice, and this 
use of the word zoeiv, aro alike symptoms of a falling back 
from the standing-point of the New Testament to that of 
the Old. 
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The following is the English translation of the 
two passages :— 


1. “And the offering of fine flour which was ordered 
to be offered for those cleansed from leprosy, was 
a type of the bread of thanksgiving, which, in memory 
of the suffering which He suffered for those men who 
are cleansed in their souls from all wickedness, Jesus 
Christ our Lord delivered to us to offer, that we may 
at once give thanks to God for having created. the 
world with all things in it for the sake of man, and 
for having freed us from the evil in which we were 
born, and for having completely put down the powers 
and authorities, through Him who was made subject 
to suffering according to His counsel. For which reason, 
as I before observed, God says through the Prophet 
Malachi, one of the twelve, of those sacrifices which 
used to be then offered by you the Jews, (see Malachi 
i, 10—12.) But concerning those sacrifices which are 
everywhere offered by us Gentiles, that is, the bread 
of thanksgiving, and likewise the cup of thanksgiving, 
he there prophesies, saying at once, that we glorify 
His Name, and that you profane it.” 

2. “It is evident, then, that in this prophecy also, 
(Isa. xxxiii. 13—19), there is reference made to the 
bread which our Christ delivered to us to offer in 
memory of His incarnation for the sake of those who 
believe on Him, for whose sakes He also became sub- 
ject to suffering, and also a reference is made to the 
cup which He delivered to us to offer with thanks- 
giving in memory of His blood.” 
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In the above passages from Justin Martyr, 
there is a plain assertion of an:offering dis- 
tinct from the mere thanksgiving, and from the 
mere remembrance or announcement of Christ’s 
death, each of which formed part of the Sacra- 
ment as originally instituted by Jesus Christ. 
On the other hand, it may be observed that 
there is no assertion of the need of a priest 
to present the offering. Indeed, so far from 
this being the case, the officiator is described by 
the simple term of 6 mpoearas, (he who pre- 
sides, ) a title which identifies him with, rather 
than separates him from, the main body of the 
congregation °. 

And in the following quotations from Irenzeus, 
about a.p. 180, whilst there is observable a very 
distinct assertion of the Eucharistic thank-offer- 
ing, there is at the same time a total absence of 
all claim of sacerdotal power for those who 
offer it. | 

The following passages occur in c. xvil. and 
xvii. of the Fourth Book of his great work, 
Contra heereses :-— 


1. “Sed et suis discipulis dans consilium, primitias 


e Compare c. 116 and 117 of the Dialogue with Trypho, 
where Justin asserts the universal priesthood of Christians. 
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Deo offerre ex suis creaturis non quasi indigenti, sed 
ut ipsi nec infructuosi’nec ingrati sint, eum qui ex 
creatura panis est, accepit et gratias egit dicens, Hoc 
est meum corpus. Et calicem similiter qui est ex ea. 
creatura que est secundum nos suum sanguinem con- 
fessus est, et Novi Testamenti novam docuit oblatio- 
nem, quam Ecclesia ab Apostolis accipiens in universo 
mundo offert Deo ei qui alimenta nobis prestat,. pri- 
mitias suorum munerum in Novo Testamento, de quo 
in duodecim prophetis Malachias sic presignificavit 
(i. 10, 11,) manifeste significans per heec quoniam prior. 
quidem ‘populus cessabit offerre Deo, omni autem loco 
sacrificium offeretur ei et hoc purum; nomen autem 
ejus glorificatur in gentibus.” 

aid Igitur ecclesize oblatio quam Dominus docuit 
offerri in universo mundo, purum sacrificium reputa- 
tum est apud Deum et acceptum est ei, non quod in- 
digeat a nobis sacrificium ‘sed quoniam is qui offert 
glorificatur ipse in eo quod offert si acceptetur munus 
ejus. Per munus enim erga regem et honos et affectio 
ostenditur quod in omni simplicitate et innocentia Do- 
minus volens nos offerre preedicavit dicens, (Matt. v. 23, 
24). Offerre igitur oportet Deo primitias ejus creatures, 
sicut et Moyses ait non apparebis vacuus ante conspec- 
tum Domini tui; ut in quibus gratus extitit homo in 
his gratus ei deputatus eum qui est ab eo percipiat ho- 
norem. Et non genus oblationum reprobatum est; ob- 
lationes enim et illic oblationes autem et hic; sacrificia 
in populo sacrificia in ecclesia; sed species immutata 
est tantum, quippe quum jam non a servis sed a liberis 
offeratur. Unus enim et idem Dominus: proprium 
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autem character servilis oblationis et proprium libe- 
rorum, uti et per oblationes ostendatur indicium liber- 
tatis. Nihil enim otiosum nec sine signo neque sine 
argumento apud eum.” 

8. “Igitur non sacrificia sanctificant hominem ; 
non enim indiget sacrificio Deus; sed conscientia 
ejus qui offert sanctificat sacrificlum pura existens; 
et prestat acceptare Deum quasi ab amico.... . 
Quoniam igitur cum simplicitate ecclesia offert juste 
munus ejus purum sacrificium apud Deum deputa- 
tum est.” 

4. “ Offerimus autem ei non quasi indigenti sed 
gratias agentes dominationi ejus et sanctificantes crea- 
turam. Quemadmodum enim Deus non indiget eorum 
quze a nobis sunt, sic nos indigemus offerre aliquid Deo; 
sicut Salomon ait Qui miseretur pauperi fenerat Deo. 
Qui enim nullius indigens est Deus in se assumit 
bonas operationes nostras, ad hoc ut preestet nobis 
retributionem bonorum suorum sicut Dominus noster 
alt (Matt. xxv. 34—36). Sicut igitur non his in- 
digens vult tamen a nobis propter nos fieri ne simus 
infructuosi, ita id ipsum Verbum dedit populo pre- 
ceptum faciendarum oblationum, quamvis non indi- 
geret eis, ut discerent Deo servire; sic et ideo nos 
quoque offerre vult munus ad altare frequenter sine 


Intermissione. Est ergo altare in ceelis, (illuc enim - 


preces nostre et oblationes diriguntur,) et templum, 
quemadmodum Joannes in apocalypsi ait (xi. 19) et 
apertum est templum Dei, et tabernaculum ; ecce enim 
inquit tabernaculum Dei in quo habitabit cum homi- 
nibus.”’ (xxi. 3.) 


——s = © 
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The following is the English translation of 
the above passages :— 


1. “ But also in His advice to His disciples to offer 
to God the firstfruits of His creatures, not as though 
God wanted them, but to prove that they themselves 
were neither fruitless nor ungrateful, He took that 
bread, which is part of His creation, and giving thanks 
He said, ‘This is My Body.’ Likewise, also, He ac- 
knowledged the cup, which is a part of the same crea- 
tion, to be His Blood, and He taught the new oblation 
of the New Testament, which the Church receiving 
from the Apostles offers throughout the world to God, 
who provides us with good, as a firstfruit of His gifts 
in the New Testament, of which Malachi prophesied 
(i. 10, 11,) clearly signifying by these words that the 
former people will cease offering to God, but that in 
every place a sacrifice will be offered to Him, and that 
@ pure one, and His name is glorified amongst the 
nations.” 

2. “Therefore the oblation of the Church which the 
Lord instructed to be offered through the whole world 
is accounted a pure sacrifice with God, and is accept- 
able to Him, not because He stands in need of a sacri- 
fice from us, but because he who offers is himself 
glorified in that which he offers if his gift be accepted. 
For there is a display of both honour and affection 
towards a king in a gift, which God willing that we 
should offer in all simplicity and innocence, prophesied. 
saying, (St. Matt. v. 238, 24). We ought, then, to 
offer to God the firstfruits of His creation, as Moses 
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says, ‘Thou shalt not appear before the Lord empty,’ 
that in those things wherein a man is grateful he may 
please Him, and receive that honour which comes from 
Him. And it is not that offerings are altogether found 
fault with, for there were offerings under the Law and 
there are offerings under the Gospel ; sacrifices amongst 
the (Jewish) people and sacrifices in the Church. But 
there is a change made in the kind of sacrifices only, 
since from being offered by slaves they are now offered 
by children. For there is one and the same Lord, but 
there is one distinguishing mark of offerings made by 
slaves, another of those made by children, that by 
the kind of offering made, a sign should be given 
of liberty. For there is nothing useless or without 
a sign or meaning with Him.” 

3. “Therefore it is not that sacrifices sanctify the 
man, for God does not need sacrifice, but the con- 
science of him who offers sanctifies the sacrifice, in- 
asmuch as it (the conscience) is pure and procures the 
acceptance of the sacrifice by God as by a friend..... 
Since, therefore, the Church offers with UDI, its 
gift is justly accounted by God a pure sacrifice.” 

4. “ But we offer to Him not as if He were in want, 
but giving thanks to His sovereignty and sanctifying 
the creature. For as, on the one hand, God needs not 
those things which come from us, so on the other hand 
we do need to offer something to God; as Solomon 
says, ‘He who hath pity upon the poor lendeth unto 
the Lord.’ For though God needs nothing, He takes 
to Himself our works for this purpose, in order that 
He may make a return to us of His own good things, 
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as our Lord says (St. Matt. xxv. 34—36) ; as, therefore, 
without needing these things He yet wishes these 
things to be done by us on our own account, that we 
may not be unfruitful, so that Word itself gave the 
people a precept concerning the making oblations, 
although He did not need them, that they might learn 
to serve God, and so on the same account He wishes 
that we, too, should offer a gift at the altar without 
intermission. There is, therefore, an altar in heaven ‘, 
(for thither our prayers and oblations are directed,) 
and there is a temple [in heaven], as John in the 
Apocalypse (xi. 19) says, ‘And the temple of God was 
opened ;’ and there is a tabernacle, for ‘Lo!’ says he, 
‘the tabernacle of God, in which He will dwell with 
men.’ (xxi. 3.)” 


The following forms the commencement of the 
2nd fragment of Ireneus as edited by Pfaff. 
In Stieren’s edition of Ireneus it is numbered 
38 :— | 


Oi tais Sevrépars Tov arrooToAwy Siatafecs® mapy- 
/ 7] \ Ul , \ 2 a 
KorovOnkotes icacy tov Kuptov véav mpoodopar év TH 


‘ These words are remarkable as shewing the signification 
of the word ‘altar’ in the early ages of the Church. It took 
some time for the sacrificial doctrine of the Eucharist to 
develope itself into all its natural consequences. 

& Probably a collection of traditionary customs and regula- 
tions which had sprung up in the Church; and which, in 
default of any known authors, and perhaps for the sake of 
investing them with greater importance, were attributed to 
the Apostles. 
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xawn SiaOnnn Kxabeornxévas xara ro Mandayiov tod 
apogyrov (i. 11). “QMowep nat 6 "Iwavyns ev rH atro- 
Kaduwe: A€yer’ Ta Ovpidpard eiow ai mpocevyat 
trav dyiov. Kat o Ilainos wapaxanre? jas rapa- 
oTica, Ta cwpaTa nuav Ovoiav Cacay daryiay evapec- 
Tov T3 Oe@ THY NoyiKHY AaTpelay juwv. Kal war 
avadépwmpev Ovolay aivécews Touréots Kapmrov yerdéwv. 
Atrat pev ai mpoogopat ov Kara Tov vouov eiaiv, ob Td 
xerpoypadoy éEareias 6 Kipios ex Tod pécou HpKev, 
G\Aa Kata mveipa, ev mvevpate yap nal adnbeia Set 
apookuvety Tov Qeov. Atore nai  mpoopopa Tis evya- 
ptotias ovK ott capKiKn adda TrrevpaTixy Kal éy Tov- 
to xabapd. IIpoodépopev yap te Oe@ Tov aprov Kat 
TO ToTyptov THS edrNoylas evyapLoTODYTES aUT@ Ott TH 
yn éxédevoey expidoar Tors xaptrovs rovTous eis Tpo- 
giv juerépav®, (The remainder of this fragment will © 
be found among the passages referring to the conse- 
cration of the Eucharist, in the next chapter.) 


The following is the English translation of the 
passage :— 


“Those who are acquainted with the second ordi- 
nances of the Apostles know that the Lord insti- 


h It is worth observing that the Eucharistic offering is 
here described in terms which correspond very closely with 
the thanksgiving of the Paschal supper; see above, note k, 
p. 55. The difference shews itself in the attempt made to 
supply the Temple service as a basis for these words, in the 
place of the basis originally supplied by the Feast of the 
Passover. By this means a priest was by degrees called in 
to perform what originally was the office of a layman. 
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tuted a new offering in the New Testament (or cove- _ 
nant) according to the words of Malachi the prophet, 
(i. 11); as also John says in the Apocalypse (v. 8), 
‘The incense is the prayers of the saints.’ And Paul 
exhorts us ‘to present our bodies a living sacrifice, | 
holy, acceptable to God, which is our reasonable ser- 
vice,’ (Rom. xii. 1.) And again, ‘Let us offer the. 
sacrifice of praise, that is, the fruit of our lips.’ (Heb. 
xiii. 15.) These offerings, then, are not according to 
the Law, whose handwriting the Lord blotted out 
and took away, but according to the Spirit, for it is 
in spirit and truth that we ought to worship God. 
Wherefore the offering of the Eucharist also is not 
fleshly but spiritual, and hereby pure. For we offer 
to God the bread and the cup of blessing, giving 
thanks to Him because He ordered the earth to bring 
forth these fruits for our food, &c.”’ 


The fragment last quoted cannot fail to strike 
us as a most remarkable one. It appears more 
than any other passage in this, or, indeed, any 
other writer, to mark the transition from the 
genuine Scripture doctrine of the spiritual sa- 
crifice of prayer and praise, and of self in all 
its forms, into the material sacrifice, which early 
began to usurp a prominent place in the services 
of the Church. In this passage the two kinds 
of sacrifice are placed, as it were, side by side, 
and an attempt is made to introduce the one 
under the guise of the other. At the same time, 
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in seeking thus to introduce the material offer- 
ing under a spiritual form, the writer feels him- 
self obliged to appeal to a supposed second set 
of apostolical ordinances, plainly amounting to 
a confession that, in the apostolical ordinances 
as contained in Scripture, he could find no war- 
rant for so doing. 

Shortly after the time of Irenzeus we begin to 
find distinct signs of a propitiatory offering in 
the Eucharist in the writings of Tertullian’ and 
also in those of Origen *, whilst in the following 
centuries the assertion both of it and of the neces- 
sity of an order of priests (iepecs) to officiate at 
it becomes more and more plainly discernible. 

Briefly to recapitulate what has been said in 
this chapter. Whilst the doctrine of a sacrifice 
and of a sacrificing priesthood is entirely foreign 
to the Scripture records, whether of the original 
institution of the Sacrament, or of its after cele- 
brations, yet no sooner do we leave the Scripture 
records than we find a tendency to assimilate the 
Christian service to the model of the Jewish 
temple. From the simple though solemn thanks- 
giving or blessing pronounced over the bread and 


‘ As in the Odlationes pro defunctts in his De Corond, c. 3. 
* See his Thirteenth Commentary on Leviticus. 
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wine, or from the contributions for the relief of 
the poor, or from both united, was developed the 
doctrine of an offering which by degrees assumed 
the shape of the thank-offering of the Jewish law, 
more or less suggestive of, though not actually 
calling for, the presence of a priest. And at the 
same, or rather at a somewhat later period, the 
commemorative phase of the Sacrament under- 
went a similar transformation. From being a 
simple but solemn announcement of the great 
event of Christ’s death, it began by degrees to 
revert to the Old Testament basis of an offering 
of a pynpoovvor, until, partly by the process of 
self-development, partly by the aid of the already 
established thank-offering, it elevated itself into 
the propitiatory or highest legal sacrifice, which 
none but a priest could offer. And thus from 
being a faithful copy of its original Institution 
by Jesus Christ, the Sacrament by degrees dege- 
nerated into a servile imitation of the obsolete 
ceremonies of the Mosaic Law. From setting 
forth the propitiatory sacrifice made by Jesus 
Christ upon the cross, it tended more and more 
to overlay and obscure it. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE SACRAMENTS 
CONCLUDED. 

WE have still to notice a view of the Sacrament 

of the Holy Communion which, though it 
does not actually come up to the sacrificial view 
discussed in the two last chapters, does so far 
approximate it as to be liable to become con- 
founded with it. 

It is not uncommon, then, to hear this Sacra- 
ment characterized as “a feast upon a sacrifice,” 
a somewhat ambiguous phrase, and which may 
be taken to mean either (a.) a feast following 
upon a sacrifice, or (.) a feast upon the victim 
so sacrificed. 

This view of the Sacrament may perhaps be 
best illustrated by a reference to the Paschal 
Supper, which was undoubtedly ‘a feast upon 
a sacrifice’ in both meanings of the phrase. It 
was (a.) a feast following upon the sacrifice of _ 
the Paschal Lamb by the priest before the altar’, 


® Deut. xvi. 2, 5,6. See also the article ‘‘ Passover’’ in 
Kitto’s ‘‘ Biblical Cyclopeedia.” 
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and (0.) a feast upon the lamb itself, which, after 
it had been there sacrificed, was carried home for 
the purpose of being eaten. Similarly, it may be 
represented, that there is a “‘ feast upon a sacri- 
fice” in the Sacrament of the Holy Communion, 
in one or both meanings of the phrase. 

Now, with reference to this view, it may be 
stated in the first place that, even admitting its 
correctness, it by no means follows from thence 
that the Sacrament would require a priest 
(‘epevs) in order to officiate at it. The part of 
the Paschal proceedings analogous to the cele- 
bration of the Sacrament is to be found in the 
Supper itself, or rather in that part of the Supper 
which consisted in the partaking of bread and 
wine, over which a blessing or thanksgiving had © 
been previously pronounced, and not in the act 
of sacrifice which preceded the Supper, and which 
was accomplished by other hands in another place. 
But so far from a priest being required to of- 
ficiate at the Paschal Supper, the presence of any 
layman in the capacity of Master of the Feast was 
quite sufficient for the purpose. 

And it was in the capacity of Master of the 
Feast that Jesus Christ Himself presided at the 
last Paschal Supper with His disciples, and pro- 

G 
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nounced the blessing or thanksgiving over the 
elements of bread and wine which formed part 
of the usual ceremony on that occasion. And in 
this capacity of Master of the Feast He is still 
succeeded by those who officiate at the celebration 
of His Sacrament. But the remainder of the 
Paschal solemnity, that, viz., which consisted in 
the sacrifice of the Paschal Lamb at another 
time and place, and by the hands of the priest, 
finds its analogy in the Sacrifice made once for 
all by Jesus Christ in His capacity alike of 
Priest and Victim upon the altar of the cross, 

a sacrifice in which alike as Priest and Victim 
He stood quite alone, and admits no one else as 
His representative. 

But, secondly, what has been just said upon 
this subject will suggest some very essential 
points of difference between the Paschal Supper 
and the Sacrament of the Holy Communion, as 
well as some striking points of agreement be- 
tween them. The Passover was a recurring feast 
upon a recurring sacrifice. Each time that a lamb 
was to be eaten a lamb was previously sacrificed. 

The Sacrament of the Holy Communion, on 
the other hand, whilst it resembles the Paschal 
Supper in so far that it 1s a recurring feast, dif- 
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fers from it in so far that it follows an act of 
sacrifice performed once for all, and never re- 
peated. It is therefore incorrect to call the 
Sacrament ‘a feast upon a sacrifice ’’ in the first 
meaning of the phrase, (viz. as following upon 
an act of sacrifice,) in the same sense in which 
the Paschal Supper might fitly have been so 
called. The one was a recurring feast following 
an equally recurring act of sacrifice, the other is 
a recurring feast following an act of. sacrifice 
performed many hundred years ago, and never 
repeated since. 

But, again, it may be niadieaal whether it is 
quite correct to call the Sacrament “a feast upon 
a sacrifice” in the second meaning of the phrase, 
viz. a feast upon the victim sacrificed. 

It is, no doubt, true that at every fresh cele- 
bration of the Sacrament fresh mention is made 
of the great Sacrifice upon the cross, a fresh stroke 
is made upon the bell which thus keeps ever 
tolling out to the world its Saviour’s death, but 
in the solemn feast itself which follows, and 
which forms the principal object of the Sacra- 
ment, we are called upon to partake of the Body 
and Blood of Jesus Christ, not so much in the 
capacity of the Victim once slain as of the great 
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Head of the Church, who has risen again. It 
is of the glorified rather than of the suffering 
Humanity of Jesus Christ, that His Sacrament 
invites us to partake. 

But though the absence of a sacrifice from the 
Eucharist dispenses with the attendance of a 
sacrificing. priest, it may be said that there still 
remain grounds for requiring the presence of 
some one specially qualified for the work of cele- 
brating this Sacrament. And for all practical 
purposes such a person, if required, may be 
called a priest, even if he is not so in the strict- 
est sense of the term. 

That no special qualification is required in 
order to the administration of the Sacrament of 
Baptism has been already shewn. But the fol- 
lowing distinction has been drawn between the 
two cases °:— 

.“In Baptism the outward sign has no permanent 
relation to the inward grace, since the rite has no 
existence save in the act of administration ; but in the 
Holy Eucharist the outward sign has something more 
than a momentary connexion with the thing signified. 


As respects Baptism, therefore, our Lord used no words 
which imply that any particular portion of the element 


> <The Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist,” by Archdeacon 
R. Wilberforce, p. 14, (edition of 1853). 
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employed is invested with a specific character; it was 
not this water, but the element at large which was 
sanctified to be a pledge of the mystical washing away 
of sin.” 

And again °:— 

“Since Baptism exists only in the act of its ad- 
ministration, it is this act alone which can be the 
means through which it conveys an inward gift. And 
therefore there is no such consecration as invests the 
material employed with any permanent efficacy. It is 
otherwise in the Holy Eucharist, where the outward 
part is consecrated to be the instrument through which 
there is a continuous ministration of the inward bless- 
ing. In the last case, therefore, our Lord’s words in- 
dicated that 7iis which He held in His hands was the 
fixed medium of conveying the hidden gift. So that 
in one case the medium is an act, in the other an ele- 
ment; the act of baptizing is the moral instrument in 
one instance, the consecrated element in the other.” 


From the distinction here drawn, I think I 
may say overdrawn, by this writer, we may 
infer that it is for the purpose of consecrating 
the elements of bread and wine so as to make 
them the medium of the communication of the 
Body and Blood of Jesus Christ that one, at - 
least, of the peculiar powers of the Christian 
priesthood is supposed to be required. Let us 


© ‘¢The Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist,” &c., p. 20. 
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endeavour, then, to ascertain what consecration 
is, and what is necessary in order to its per- 
formance. The word evAcyeiv, which is most 
commonly supposed to refer to the act of con- 
secration, is, as has been already observed, strictly 
equivalent to evyapioreiv. And occurring as both 
these words do in the account of the Last Supper, 
they plainly refer to the solemn thanksgiving or 
blessing pronounced over bread and wine by the 
Master of the Feast, which formed part of the 
proceedings of the Paschal Supper. There is, 
therefore, nothing in either of these words to 
suggest any special form of consecration, strictly 
so called, still less the need of any specially 
qualified person to pronounce it. The same may 
be said as regards the phrases xAaga: aprov and 
To Tornpiv Tis evAoyias, which, as has been 
already observed, were in common use among 
the Jews of our Saviour’s time to designate the 
proceedings of the Paschal Supper, besides being 
used upon other more ordinary occasions. 

The consecration appears to have consisted 
rather in the new life breathed into the hitherto 
inanimate form by Jesus Christ, than in any out- 
ward alteration of the form itself; rather in the 
avowed purpose for which the Church met upon 
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the occasion, and for which the elements of bread 
and wine were produced and made the subject of 
general praise and thanksgiving, than in any spe- 
cial action or expression. There is no doubt, 
however, that from a very early date in the his- 
tory of the Church some special form began to 
be adopted into general use. 

Thus, in the passage of Justin Martyr quoted 
above, we find the expression rnv dt’ evy7js Ao- 
you Tov map avrod (Xpicrov) evyapiornOeioay 
tpognyv, (words which have been variously in- 
terpreted). Thus also in the same chapter of 
Irenzeus from which we quoted above, (lib. iv. 
18,) we find the following :— 

1. Ipordépopev 5¢ aire Ta ita, éuperas xovvwviay 
kal Evwow éerayyéNXovtes, Kal o“odoyoorTEs TapKes Kak 
mvevpatos éyepow. ‘Qs yap amo ys aptos mpoc- 
NapBavopevos THY ExxAnow TOD Qeod ovxére Kowds Aptos 
€oTiv, GAN evyapiotia, éx Sv0 Tpaypatwy cuveoTynKvia, 
éruyelou Té Kal ovpaviov' obrws Kai Ta CopaTa nuov 
petarapBavorta TIS evyaptotlas, pnKére elvas dOapta, 
thv érml(dSa Ths els ai@vas avactdcews ExovtTa. 

Again, in lib. v. c. 3 of the same work, we find 
the following :— 

2. ’Orrore odv kal TO Kexpapévov ToTHpLoy Kai O ye- 
yous dptos émidéxetas Tov Adyov Tod Oeod Kai yiveras 
n evyaplioria capa Xpicrov, K.T.r. 
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The following forms the conclusion of the 
fragment of Irenseus, edited by Pfaff, of which 
the beginning has been already given in the pre- 
ceding chapter :— 


3. Kai évrad0a rhv mpochopav tedécavres éxxanov- 
pev 10 Tvedpa TO aytov, Srrws atrodynvy thy Ovciav tav~ 
Tnv Kal Tov aptovy capa tod Xptotod Kal To troTyptov 
To alua tov Xpictod, iva ot petraraBovtes TovTaV TaV 
avriruTay THs adtcews TOV apaptiav Kal ths Corns 
aiwviov Tuywow. Oi odv TavTas Tas TMpordopas ev TH 
avapvnoes tov Kupiov ayovres, ov trois trav ‘Iovdaiwv 
Sdyyacs. mpocdpyovtat, GX mTvevpaTiKas ReEtTOUp- 
ryobvtes THS codias viol KAnOnoovTas. 


The following is the English translation of 
these passages :— 


1. “ But we offer to Him His own, fitly announcing 
the communion which subsists between the flesh and 
the Spirit’. For as the bread which comes from the 
earth, on receiving the evocation of God, is no longer 
common bread but Eucharist, consisting of two things, 
an earthly and a heavenly, so also our bodies, on par- 
taking of the Eucharist, are no longer corruptible, 
since they have the hope of the resurrection to ever- 
lasting lite.” 

2. * When, then, the cup of wine mixed with water, 

4 I have endeavoured to give the general meaning of 


these words as supplied by the Greek and Latin versions 
conjointly. 
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and the bread produced from the earth, receives the 
Word of God, and the Eucharist becomes the Body of 
Christ, &c. 

3. “And then, having finished the offering, we evoke 
the Holy Spirit to make (literally to shew) this sacri- 
fice and the bread the Body of Christ, and to make the 
cup the Blood of Christ, that they who partake of these 
antity pes ® may obtain remission of sins and eternal life. 
They, then, who perform these offerings in memory of 
the Lord are not converts to the ordinances of the 
Jews, but inasmuch as they minister spiritually, they 
shall be called sons of wisdom.” 


I may here repeat, with especial reference to 
the last part of the fragment from [renzus, what 
I have already remarked in the preceding chapter 
in reference to the first part of it, that in appeal- 
ing as he does to a supposed second set of apo- 
stolical regulations, he practically allows that for 
the peculiar views here advanced no warrant is 
found in the writings of the Apostles contained 
in the New Testament. 

Without dwelling further upon the form of 
consecration which gradually came into general 
use (though not without considerable variations) 
in the celebration of the Eucharist, I will only 


e The word dvyrirvmoy stands for both the original and 
the copy. 
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remark that as we find good reason for disputing 
its claim to apostolical origin, so we can see in it 
no ground for investing the bishops and elders 
of the Church with sacerdotal or indeed any 
special qualifications in their capacity of conse- 
crators. But, further, there 1s also reason for 
supposing that no such need of special quali- 
fication in the officiator was recognised even by 
those who were the first promoters of this form 
of consecration. Justin Martyr, for instance, who 
in one passage plainly asserts the use of some 
special form of consecration, yet in another de- 
scribes the officiator at the celebration by the 
simple term of 6 mpoecrws, ‘he who presides,’ 
a term which exhibits him rather as one with 
the congregation than as possessed of any special 
qualification from which they are excluded. And 
in the emphasis with which he twice dwells on 
the concurrence of the people, as expressed by 
’ their Amen, he seems to intimate that they, no 
less than the officiator, shared in the celebration. 

Ireneus, again, though he distinctly recog- 
nises both the offering and the consecration as 
forming part of the celebration of the Sacrament, 
nowhere insists on the need of any specially 
qualified person to perform either one or the 
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other. Indeed, he always speaks of the offering 
as that of the Church at large, and he seems to 
imply the same as regards the consecration. 
Both seem as yet to have been regarded as per- 
formed by the whole congregation, in and through 
their representative, and not as performed by 
a class specially qualified in any way for the 
work, still less by a class of priests (iepecs.) 

In thus disputing, however, the necessity of 
any special qualification for the due celebration 
and administration of the Sacrament of the Holy 
Communion, I am so far from attempting to 
lower the dignity of those who officiate at it, 
that I only claim to elevate the whole body of 
the Church to the same level. Wherever Christ’s 
body the Church is, there—we have Christ’s own 
words for it—He is in the midst of it, ready, we 
may believe, to bless the elements of bread and 
wine to the communication of His own Body and 
Blood to all who faithfully await their reception. 
And it is by virtue of the joint prayers of His 
Church, and not by virtue of the separate action 
of any individual or class in it, that the neeaeary 
consecration is effected. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF ABSOLUTION. 


T was the express declaration of Jesus Christ 
that all power was given to Him both in hea- 
ven and earth*, and that this power, whether as 
exercised by Him in judgment or in the forgive- 
ness of sins, was committed to Him in His cha- 
racter of Son of Man’. 

And we find this authority to forgive sins dis- 
tinctly exercised by Jesus Christ on at least two 
separate occasions. ‘‘Son, be of good cheer, thy sins 
be forgiven thee,” (apewyral cov ai auapriac) was 
His announcement to the man sick of the palsy 
who was carried into His presence at Caper- 
naum®. ‘Thy sins are forgiven thee,’”’ (adewr- 
tal cou ai auapriat,) was His similar announce- 
ment to the woman who had been a sinner, and 
who had shewn her repentance and faith by 
washing His feet with her tears and wiping 
them with the hairs of her head °. 


* Matt. xxviii. 18. > John v. 27; Mark ui. 10. 
© Mark ii. 5. 4 Luke vii. 48. 
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And that the meaning of the words “sin” and 
‘‘ forgiveness” is the same here as the meaning 
which we ordinarily attach to these words, is 
proved by the use of precisely the same words 
in other passages of the New Testament, where 
there cannot be a doubt about their meaning ®. 
And it is proved further by the remarks made 


‘on each of the occasions by the bystanders, 


ris Svvatac adievar apaprtias ei pn eis 0 Ocds ; 
‘Who can forgive sins but God only‘'?” 
tis ovTos é€oTw os Kal apaprias adinow ; 
‘¢ Who is this that forgiveth sins also®?” 

But again; not only do we find our Lord 
exercising this power Himself, but we also find 
Him delegating it to His Apostles. The fol- 
lowing passage occurs in the account of His 
appearance to the Apostles ‘on the evening of 
the day on which He rose again from the 
dead. 


Eirev obdv avrots madw Eipnvyn tyiv nabos atréc- 
rarxéy pe 0 Ilatnp Kayo téurw tas. Kal roidto ° 
> N 9 UA } 4 ? al , A 
eimav évepionoey Kal reyes avtois AaBere mvedpa 
dyuv dv tiwv agytre Tas dpaptias, adievrat avtois’ 
dy TivwY KpaThre KexpaTnyTat. 


© Matt. xxvi. 28; Luke i. 77, xxiv. 47. 
* Mark ii. 7. & Luke vii. 49. 
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“Then said Jesus to them again, Peace be unto you. 
As My Father hath sent Me, even so send I you. And 
when He had said this, He breathed on them, and saith 
unto them, Receive ye the Holy Ghost. Whose soever 
sins ye remit they are remitted unto them, and whose 
soever sins ye retain they are retained ».” 


I do not see how it is possible to suppose that 
the power here given by our Lord to His Apo- 
stles is different from that which He exercised 
Himself, of course with the one important ex- 
ception, that whereas He exercised the power 
in His own Name and authority, His Apostles 
exercised it in their Master’s name and autho- 
rity, and not in theirown. Still, granting this 
exception, the effect itself which followed upon 
the exercise of the power by the Apostles was 
the same as that which followed upon the exer- 
cise of it by Jesus Christ, just as the miracles 
which they performed in His Name were similar 
to those performed by Jesus Christ Himself. 
And the fact of this power to remit and retain 
sins having been once put into the hands of 

h John xx. 21—23. I have not thought it necessary to 
discuss the exact meaning of Matt. xvi. 19, xviii. 18. There 
appears, however, to be a close correspondence between the 


deciy and Avew of St. Matthew, and the xpareiy and dquevac of 
St. John. : 
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men, is in itself a complete answer to the argu- 
ment which seeks to disprove the. continuance 
of this power in the Church on the ground that 
it must needs interfere with the priesthood or 
mediation of Jesus Christ. It is evident, how- 
ever, that this objection would, if well founded, 
tell equally against the exercise of this power by — 
the Apostles. If they could exercise the power 
without infringing on the peculiar office and 
work of Jesus Christ, so could other men besides 
them. 

Though, however, there is no force in this 
objection, there are others which it is not so 
easy to dispose of. I will endeavour to state 
those which appear to have the most force in 
them, and I will then proceed to consider them 
one by one. 

_ First, then, it has been argued: that the 
account of the commission to remit and retain 
sins implies that some visible sign of the Spirit 
passed from our Lord to the Apostles on the 
occasion, and that the cessation of such visible 
transmission of the Spirit suggests the discon- 
tinuance of the commission itself, | 
In a second argument, and one of a similar 
! See Appendix to Vol. iii. of Dr. Arnold’s Sermons. 
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nature, it 1s contended that in the exercise of 
this power by the Apostles, each act of remission 
or retention of sins was accompanied by some 
visible sign of power, either in their own persons, 
or in the subject of the remission or retention, 
as in the infliction of some bodily disease, in the 
ease of retention of sins, and in the recovery from 
it in the case of remission of sins. But as such 
signs are no longer perceptible, we have, it is 
contended, no ground for believing in the con- 
tinuance of the power which was originally sig- 
nified by them. 

A third argument is that this power to remit 
and retain sins was accompanied with a special 
insight on the part of the Apostles into the hearts 
of those with whom they had to deal, and that 
from the cessation of such special insight we 
must infer the cessation of the power of which 
it was given to ensure the right direction. 

And lastly, we find it sometimes asserted that 
the true explanation of the power to remit and 
retain sins is to be looked for in the general 
power of administering the Word and Sacraments, 
and that no special meaning is to be attached to 
it beyond this general one. 

Without contending that there is no force at 
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all in these arguments, it may, I think, be fairly 
submitted that they are very far indeed from 
being conclusive. 

1. The act itself of breathing on the Apostles 
seems indicative of an originative power in Jesus 
Christ *, in contradistinction to the simply trans- 
missive power, of which the fitting symbol is im- 
position of hands. But whether this be the true 
explanation or not, there is nothing in the account 
of the act of breathing itself, or in the words 
which accompanied it, which suggests any visible 
manifestation of the Holy Spirit. Any such visible 
manifestation appears to have been specially re- 
served for the day of Pentecost. 

2. Nor is there any evidence at all to lead us 
to suppose that the after exercise of this power 
by the Apostles was accompanied by any out- 
ward manifestation of the Spirit in their own 
persons; whilst as regards the assumption that 
each act of remission or retention of sins was 
accompanied by some visible sign of the Divine 
favour or disfavour on the subject of the remis- 
sion or retention, and that from the cessation of 
such signs we must infer the cessation of the 
power itself, let us look at one or two of the con- 

* Compare Gen. ii. 7. 
H 
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sequences in which this argument, if fully carried 
out, would necessarily involve us. We learn, 
then, from Scripture’ that the unworthy recep- 
tion of the Body and Blood of Jesus Christ was 
very commonly, if not always, followed in the 
Corinthian Church by the infliction of some 
bodily disease, in some cases of death itself. 
But are -we to infer that, because such signs of 
God’s anger are no longer visible, He now looks 
with less displeasure on the unworthy reception 
of the Sacrament than He did in the days of 
the Apostles ? 

- Again, take the promises of our Lord to His 
disciples, that miraculous signs should follow 
those that believed™. But now that these signs 
no longer accompany our belief, does belief itself 
in any way differ from what it was originally ? 
The truth is, that the whole force of this argu- 
ment which we are now considering, rests upon 
the supposition not only that the remission and 
retention of sins was accompanied in point of 
fact with some miraculous sign, but that the 
power and the sign were so associated together. 
that we have reason for supposing some special 
connection to have subsisted between them, and 

1 1 Cor. xi. 80. m Mark xvi. 17. 
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that, therefore, in the absence of the one, we may 
infer the absence of the other. But there is no 
reason at all for thinking that any such special 
connection existed in the case before us. No such 
connection is even hinted at in the original com. 
mission to the Apostles; and though in the few 
Instances in which the exercise of this power is 
recorded", the retention of sins is mentioned in 
words which perhaps imply the visible infliction 
of some bodily disease, yet there is no such inti- 
mation of visible recovery in the only case of 
remission of sins by the Apostles which comes 
plainly before us®. In the absence of any other 
very definite evidence on this point, we may, I 
think, be allowed to refer to the cases already 
alluded to of remission of sins by Jesus Christ 
Himself in His capacity, be it remembered, of 
Son of Man”. In one instance, then, that of the 
forgiveness of the paralytic, a miraculous cure 
undoubtedly followed close upon the remission 
of sins. But so far from this cure being es- 
sentially connected with the forgiveness, the for- 
giveness is plainly spoken of as quite complete 
without it, and the miracle which did follow was 


2 1 Cor. v. 5; 1 Tim. i. 20. © 2 Cor. uu. 10. 
P Mark 11. 10. 
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not to satisfy the paralytic himself that his sins 
were really forgiven, but to convince the incre- 
dulity of the bystanders. And in the other re- 
corded case of remission of sins by Jesus Christ, 
no miraculous performance followed at all. 

3. Let us next consider the argument that the 
power of remitting and retaining sins was ac- 
companied with a special insight into the sub- 
jects of the exercise of this power, which special 
insight being withdrawn, we must infer the with- 
drawal also of the power. That our Lord was 
Himself endowed with the power of reading the 
hearts of all with whom He had to deal is fre- 
quently asserted in Scripture. But we have no 
reason for believing that any such special insight 
was extended to the Apostles, nor in the most 
detailed account which Scripture gives us of re- 
mission and retention of sins by the Apostles is 
there anything to indicate that they made use of 
any such special gift. The incestuous person at 
Corinth twice comes before us 4, first, as the sub- 
ject of retention, and secondly, of the remission’ 
of sins; but in neither of these instances does 
St. Paul intimate that he had any special means 
for arriving at a knowledge of the case. On the 


a 1 Cor. v. * 2 Cor. ii. 
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contrary, he implies that the whole Corinthian 
Church had the same requisite knowledge for 
dealing with it that he himself had. 

A further answer may be made to the same ob- 
jection, by a reference to the Sacrament of Bap- 
tism. The continuance of this Sacrament and 
the continued efficacy of the blessings, amongst 
others that of the remission of sins, originally 
attached to it, can hardly be disputed by any 
Christian. Nor do we usually attach any weight 
to the objection that we are liable to make mis- 
takes in the admission or rejection of those who 
offer themselves to be baptized ; but if we are still 
possessed of sufficient discernment to determine 
who are proper subjects for Baptism, why should, 
we be pronounced to be deficient in the discern- 
ment necessary for determining who are fit sub- 
jects for Absolution. If God still continues to 
dispense His blessings through the Sacrament of 
Baptism, Himself as we fully believe interposing, 
if necessary, to prevent any ill effects from the 
mistakes which must occasionally arise in the ad- 
ministration of it, why are we to believe that He 
has ceased to continue to dispense His blessings 
through another ordinance, liable to no more than 
the same amount of mistakes in its administration. 
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_ 4, And lastly, in answer to those who seek to 
confine the power of remitting and retaining sins 
to the ordinary ministration of the Word and Sa- 
craments, it is, I think, sufficient to pomt to the 
Scripture account of the commission as manifestly 
implying a distinct power, conveyed, as it was, 
at a different time and place from the commission 
to baptize, &c., and in different language. In 
saying this, however, I am far from denying 
a correspondence between the forgiveness of sins 
conveyed through the ordinance of Absolution, 
and that conveyed through the Sacrament of Bap- 
tism. Indeed, it seems as impossible to deny the 
very close correspondence which subsists between 
_them, as it is impossible to assert their identity. 

The Sacrament of Baptism and the ordinance 
of Absolution plainly come before us in Scrip- 
ture as separate parts of one and the same divine 
plan for the conveyance of God’s gifts to man 
through the instrumentality of his fellow-man. 
The one takes its place amongst those human mi- 
nistrations which are introductory to the Christian 
life, and the other amongst those which are re- 
storative of it. In the case of the offender in 
the Church at Corinth, we see an instance of the 
separate and yet harmonious co-operation of each 
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of these two powers. This man had, no doubt, 
previously believed in Jesus Christ, and had 
been baptized into His Name for the remission 
of his former sins. On his subsequently com- 
mitting an act of gross offence against the laws 
both of God and man, he was cast out from 
Christ’s body, the Church, and with his sins 
bound close upon him, to make him feel the full 
weight of them, he was formally delivered over 
to Satan. 

Again, no sooner had this punishment proved 
effectual to his repentance, than he was loosed of 
his sins and reinstated into his former place in 
Christ’s Body, which for a while he had lost. 

In thus, however, insisting on the relation 
which Scripture shews us to have subsisted be- 
tween the Sacrament of Baptism and the power 
to remit and retain sins, we must not omit to 
notice one very marked distinction which exists 
between them. Scripture most plainly intimates 
that, in order to gain entrance into the kingdom 
of Jesus Christ, men must avail themselves of 
the Sacrament of Baptism. But the same Scrip- 
ture is totally silent respecting the necessity of 
the ordinance of Absolution for the remission of. 
sins committed subsequently to their entrance 
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into this kingdom. The language of St. John 
on this subject has been already quoted, and his 
language is but the echo of the uniform language 
of the New Testament. 

We have now considered the arguments by 
which it is usually sought to disprove the con- 
tinued existence of the power to remit and re- 
tain sins, and we may, I think, dismiss them all 
without attaching any weight to any of them. 
Let us next turn to the positive arguments 
which are adducible in favour of the continuance 
of this power. And here the precise and em- 
phatic language of the Scripture account of the 
delivery of this power cannot fail to strike us as 
constituting in itself a most powerful argument 
in favour of its continuance. Why else, we may 
ask, should it have been so specially recorded ? 
We here see a power formally handed over to 
men who, whatever may have been their gifts, 
were yet, after all, only men like ourselves, to 
a greater extent than perhaps is generally real- 
ized by us. We see this power thus given made 
to fit into the general plan of human ministra- 
tions provided by Jesus Christ for the formation 
and maintenance of His own body, the Church. 
We see it dealing with a particular class of sins, 
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viz. those committed by men after their entrance 
upon the new life, in a manner corresponding 
to the way in which the Sacrament of Baptism 
deals with sins committed previously to the en- 
trance on the new life; we acknowledge that part 
of this divine plan has come down to us in all its 
original efficacy, that the Sacrament of Baptism 
is still as available for the remission of sin com- 
mitted previously to belief as it was in the days 
of the Apostles; we cannot help recognising the 
same call as ever for the operation of the corre- 
sponding part of the same plan, the same occa- 
sion for retention of sins in the notorious of- 
fences committed by believers, the same occasion 
for remission of sins in the frequent instances 
of deep contrition in those who have thus of- 
fended. And with nothing of the slightest con- 
sequence to urge against our belief in the con- 
tinued existence of this power to remit and 
retain sins, and with everything to urge in 
favour of it, what remains to us but thankfully 
to accept this as one amongst the many pro- 
visions with which God has entrusted man for 
the benefit of his fellow-man? 

To the argument just stated may be subjoined 
one or two points for consideration, which, though 
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they cannot perhaps lay claim to add directly to 
the proof of the continuance of the power to re- 
mit and retain sins, may be said to be indirectly 
corroborative of it. 

One of the first natural tendencies in a heart 
oppressed with care is to seek a relief in those 
around it, and the very act of telling its own 
care to others helps, in a great measure, to re- 
lieve it from the burden which so long as it was 
untold, threatened to crush and overwhelm it. 
And this natural tendency in the sufferer is met 
by an equally natural tendency in those confided 
in, not only to express their sympathy with, but 
also, to render all the assistance in their power 
to him who has so confided in them. 

The overflow of care is met by a corresponding 
overflow of relief, and in both the one and the 
other we recognise the same close bond of com- 
munion which unites man with his fellow-man. 
And in the natural tendency to seek assistance 
at the hands of others, and in the natural ten- 
dency of these others to impart the assistance 
thus required, we may, I think, fairly recognise 
a legitimate basis for the erection of just such 
a ministration as that which here presents itself 
to us. For the burden of care we have only to 
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‘substitute the far heavier burden of sin, and for 
the assistance rendered by the members of the 
same great human society, we have only to sub- 
stitute that which is rendered by the members of 
the body of which Jesus Christ is the Head, and 
through which He administers the gifts and 
blessings of which He is Himself the source. 

A still further corroboration is furnished by 
the efficacy, to which attention has already been 
called, attached to intercession. Scripture autho- 
rizes us to regard this power as available not 
only for those who on their part consciously co- 
operate with the prayers offered on their behalf, 
but for those also who are unconscious of the fact 
that they are offered, nay, to a certain extent for 
those who, if conscious of it, yet at the moment 
repudiate the assistance thus rendered to them. 
But is it harder to believe that the ministration 
of the Church is less available for the remission 
of sins already repented of, than for those still 
persisted in? It may, indeed, be replied, that 
for those who already repent, there is no longer 
the same need of assistance as for those who do 
not. Yet, at all events, the amount of assistance 
capable of being actually rendered through Inter- 
cession, appears to be greater than that claimed 
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for Absolution, ‘Whilst, moreover, the need of 
Baptism for the remission of sins committed pre- 
viously to belief, though already repented of, 
affords a direct precedent for the employment 
of another department of the same system of hu- 
man ministration for the remission of sins com- 
mitted and repented of subsequently. 

In one point, it must be allowed, the argument 
for the continued existence of this power appears 
at first sight to be somewhat deficient. It is 
notorious that for several hundred years‘ after 


* According to Gieseler (‘‘ Ecclesiastical History,”’ vol. iii. 
p. 358, English Translation, ) the precatory form of Absolution 
was alone made use of down to the thirteenth century. I 
am informed, however, by my friend the Rev. W. Bright, 
that the absolute form is to be found in the Pontificale of 
Egbert, Archbishop of York in the eighth century. 

The following is an extract from the ‘Life of Bishop 
Bull,’ by Robert Nelson: ‘‘ He would sometimes desire to 
receive Absolution in the form used in the Communion Office, 
which he thought came nearer to the precatory forms of Ab- 
solution mentioned in the Fathers, than any other. But it 
doth not appear that he hereby condemned the use of that 
Form which is at least in some cases prescribed by our ex- 
cellent Church in her Office for the Visitation of the Sick, 
or that he had any doubt concerning the benefits of sacer- 
dotal Absolution, or of that authority which is derived to 
the ministers or delegates of Christ of forgiving the penitent 
their sins ‘‘in His name,” since in his last acts of preparation 
for death he earnestly desired it, and solemnly received it. 
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the time of the Apostles, Absolution was admi- 
nistered only under the precatory form, similar 
to that which is contained in our own Commu- 
nion Service. And this may be supposed to 
indicate that during all that time the Church 
had not sufficient faith in the continuance of the 
power originally given to the Apostles, other- 
wise she would have at once adopted the direct 
form now in common use in the Church of 
Rome, and contained in our own Service for the 
Visitation of the Sick. 

Should such an objection, however, be raised, 
it is easily answered. Whatever may have been 
the form which the early Church thought best 
to make use of in its administration of the power 
entrusted to it, there is not the smallest ground 
for doubting that she, at least, had the fullest 
confidence in the reality of the Absolution thus 


None can deny that the form of Absolution by him chosen is 
certainly primitive and therefore unexceptionable, whether 
the other be so or no, hath been disputed by the learned ; 
and he had a right to choose that against which no excep- 
tion could lie. This evidently was the case of this excellent 
prelate; and upon this account, I suppose, he desired no 
other form of Absolution than this, which was undoubtedly 
most ancient, a few days before his death.’’—(p. 305, Oxford 
Edition.) 
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given. In fact, instead of indicating any dis- 
trust in the continuance of the power to remit 
sins, her use of the precatory form of Absolution 
only exhibits an instance of her full trust in the 
efficacy of her own prayers. At the most, it 
only proves her to have resorted to the com- 
bination of two instruments, that of Interces- 
sion as well as of Absolution, when one alone 
might have sufficed. But whatever amount of 
logical consistency with the original terms of 
the commission may be exhibited by the direct 
form of Absolution since adopted, it must cer- 
tainly be pronounced deficient in that authority 
which the ancient custom of the Church is com- 
petent to afford. 

Having now stated the principal grounds for 
believing in the continued existence of the power. 
to remit and to retain sins, let us next consider 
what qualification appears to be necessary to the 
due administration of this power. 

It is clear from the account given by St. John, 
and we may add from those given by St. Matthew 
relating apparently to the same power, that the 
commission was given by Jesus Christ to the Apo- 
stles, and directly at least to them alone. And 
this fact may seem to point to the inference that 
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if they were succeeded at all in this power, they 
were succeeded in it by those who were their espe- 
cial representatives in the Church, and not by 
all the members of the Church, or even by the 
whole Church collectively. We have, however, 
already seen just the same inference at once 
suggested and disproved in the instance of the 
Sacrament of Baptism. But further, we have 
seen good grounds for disputing the claim of 
any class or order in the Church, as distinct from 
the whole body of it, to be recognised as the 
especial representatives of the Apostles. The 
terms Bishop and Elder, and the description of 
their office in Scripture, so far from leading us 
to recognise in them a separate order or class in 
the Church, leads us on to the contrast to iden- 
tify them in the strictest manner with the main 
body. And in the only instance which is fully 
recorded to us in Scripture of the exercise of this 
power in the remission and retention of sins, we 
shall see this view fully confirmed. The retention 
of sins first comes before us in the following 
passage :— 

1. “Odws axoverar év tpiv tropveia, Kal Tovavrn Trop- 
veia TUS ovdé ey Tots EOveow, Bate yuvaikd Tia Tod 
matpos éxew' Kal tpels mrepucwmpévor eoté, Kal ovyi 
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parrov érevOnoate, iva apb7y éx péoou bya O TO ép- 
yov ToUTo wpdkas; éym pév yap OS aToVv T@ cwopatt, 
mapav S¢ TH mvevpatt, 7On KéxpiKa Os TrapwY TOY OoUTAS 
ToUTo KaTepyacapevoy, év TH ovopatt Tod Kuplov nuav 
"Inood ovvayOévroy ipav nat Tod éuod awvevparos ody 
TH Suvdpes rod Kupiov nuav 'Inood rapadotvar rov Tot- 
ovTov T@ Satava eis breOpov THs capKos, iva To mTvetpa 
ow67 év tH Nuépa tod Kupiov. 1 Cor. v. 1—5. 


“It is reported commonly that there is fornication 
among you, and such fornication as is not so much as 
named among the Gentiles, that one should have his 
father’s wife. And ye are puffed up, and have not 
rather mourned, that he that hath done this deed might 
be taken away from among you. For I verily, as ab- 
sent in body, but present in spirit, have judged already, 
as though I were present, concerning him that hath so 
done this deed. In the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
when ye are gathered together, and my spirit, with the 
power of our Lord Jesus Christ, to deliver such an one 
unto Satan for the destruction of the flesh, that the 
spirit may be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus.” 


The following passage relates to the remission 
of the sins of the offender :— 


2. ‘Inavov t@ Towvte % émitipla aitn 4 bd Tov 
TrELovwY, WoTE TOVVaVYTioOV PaAdOV tpas yaploacOaL 
Kal Tapakadéoa, unTrws Ti TWeptocoTépa AVITN KaTA- 
mo00y 6 TovodTos. 616 TapaKad® vpds Kupdcar els avTov 
ayanTnv’ els TovTO yap Kal éypawa, va yuo THY Soximny 
buav eb eis mdavra wmrynKoot dore. @ OE Te yapiverde, 
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Kayo" Kab yap éyo 5 xeydpiopas, el Te Keydptopat, Se 
tyas év mpocwme Xpicrod’ iva py wreovexrnOapev b1rd 
Tov Jarava' ov yap avrod Ta vonpara aryvooupev. 2 Cor. 
ii, 6—11. 

‘‘ Sufficient to such a man is this punishment, which 
was inflicted of many. So that contrariwise ye ought 
rather to forgive him, and comfort him, lest perhaps 
such a one should be swallowed up with overmuch 
sorrow. Wherefore I beseech you that ye would con- 
firm your love toward him. For to this end also did I 
write, that I might know the proof of you, whether ye 
be obedient in all things. To whom ye forgive any- 
thing, I forgive also: forif I forgave anything, to whom 
I forgave it, for your sakes forgave I it in the person 
of Christ; lest Satan should get an advantage of us: 
for we are not ignorant of his devices.” 


In these passages we find, on the one hand, 
the Apostle himself exercising the power firstly 
of retaining and secondly of remitting sins; 
and on the other hand, we find a certain assump- 
tion of the Church into the exercise of each de- 
partment of this power. The words, “I verily, 
as absent, have judged already concerning him 
that hath so done this deed,” point te the 
Apostle’s own exereise of the power; the words, 
“In the Name of our Lord Jesus Christ, when 
ye are gathered together, and my spirit, with 
the power of our Lord Jesus Christ, to deliver 
such an one,” &., point to the co-option of 

I 
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the Church into a share of the power exercised 
by the Apostle in the punishment of the of- 
fender. And this co-option of the Church is 
still more plainly shewn in the passage relating 
to the restoration of the offender: ‘ Sufficient 
to such a man is this punishment inflicted of 
many.” And again, “So that contrariwise ye 
ought rather to forgive him, and comfort him.” 
And again, ‘“‘To whom ye forgive anything, I 
forgive also: for if I forgave anything, to whom 
I forgave it, for your sakes forgave I it in the 
person of Christ.” | 

It is impossible to deny the foremost place 
occupied by St. Paul in this exercise of the power 
to retain and to remit sins, but it is also equally 
impossible to deny the subordinate co-operation 
of the Church in the exercise of it. And by the 
expression Church, we must not suppose that 
the elders of the Church were alone co-opted 
into the exercise of this power, to the exclusion 
of the rest. On the contrary, the elders are 
here merged in the general body of the Church ; 
there is not even a mention made of them. | 

.There is, indeed, no doubt that in course of 
time the power which was originally deposited 
with the Church at large became, like all its other 
powers, gradually concentrated in the hands of 
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one particular class in the Church, to the prac- 
tical exclusion of the rest. At the same time, 
the very difference of title (that of iepeis, or 
priests) which this class assumed to itself in the 
capacity of special administrator of these powers, 
in direct contravention of the title originally be- 
stowed upon it, constitutes in itself at once a suffi- 
cient evidence of the usurpation, and, it may be 
added, an exact measure of the amount of usur- 
pation effected. 

Yet even in spite of this usurpation, we find 
very plain indications, sometimes in quarters 
where we should least have expected to find 
them, that this power was originally entrusted to 
the whole Church, as opposed to any one class in 
it. Thus we find Tertullian alluding to it as 
belonging by general acknowledgment to the 
Church‘. Thus, too, we find Firmilian, bishop 
of Cesarea, referring to it in his letter to 
Cyprian as given “ecclesie et episcopis*, ” 
(‘to the Church and to the bishops,’) not to the 
latter alone. But we also find still plainer in- 

* De Pudtettia, c. 21: ‘‘Sed habet inquis potestatem ec- 
clesia delicta donandi,” &c._ . | 

= « Potestas ergo peccatorum remittendorum apostolis data 
est et ecclesiis quas illi a Christo missi constituerunt et epi- 
scopis qui eis ordinatione vicaria successerunt.” (Cypriant 
Eyistole, ep. 74.) 
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dications than those which can be supplied 
by any individual authorities in the custom 
which long prevailed in the Church of making 
both confession and absolution part of the pub- 
lie service of the Church, in which the whole 
congregation joined. We also find occasional 
leave given to deacons to administer absolution *. 
And not the least remarkable indication is sup- 
plied in the forms of mutual confession and abso- 
lution of priest and people which occur both in 
the Mass and Daily Office of the Roman Church, 
and in the Service-books of our own Church in 
use previously to the Reformation. It is true, as 
the Bishop of Salisbury remarks in his recent 
Charge’, that the absolution thus given is con- 
fined to the precatory form, but the limitation 
thus imposed upon it is in a great measure re- 
moved by the consideration that all absolution 
was originally granted under the same form. 

It is also deserving of attention that even in 
comparatively modern times some of the most 
eminent divines of the Roman Chureh have 
allowed a certain power of granting absolution 
to others besides priests *. 


* See Bingham, vi. 576. Y p. 87. 
* Thus Albertus Magnus distinguishes between five differ- 
ent kinds of ‘‘ potestas absolvendi,’”’ of which the fourth is 
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Perhaps, however, the strongest of all argu- 
ments against the necessary confinement of the 
administration of absolution to the bishops and 
elders of the Church, is supplied by the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism. This Sacrament has been 
always held to convey a plenary remission of 
sins, so that in fact it may be regarded as ad- 
ministering absolution in the fullest possible 
sense of the term. Indeed, it often goes among 
‘Church writers by the name of the greater abso- 
lution*. At the same time, it is acknowledged 
that for the efficient administration of this Sa- 
crament no special qualification is required be- 
yond that possessed by every Christian. Is 
there not good reason for believing that the 
qualifications which are sufficient for the ad- 
ministration of the greater absolution are suf- 
ficient also for that of the lesser ? 


‘* ex officio ministrorum concessa sacerdotibus ;” and the fifth 
is “ ex unitate fidei et caritatis, et hee pro necessitatis arti- 
culo descendit in omnem hominem ad proximum subveni- 
endum.” (In Sent., lib. iv. dist. 17, art. 58. See Gieseler, 
il. 359.) ® See Bingham, vi. 532 and 576. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE DECISION OF POINTS OF DOCTRINE. 


THE parting words of our Lord to His Apo- 

stles* have been already considered in so 
far as they bear upon the administration of 
the Sacrament of Baptism; but they have also 
been made the basis of a claim irrespective of 
that Sacrament. The words didacKovres avrovs 
rnpew mavra boa évererapnv vp, Kat idov 
éya pel budv cist racas Tas nuepas ews THs 
cuvreAcias Tod aldvos (‘teaching them to ob- 
serve all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you, and lo, I am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world,”) have been taken to imply 
that a power was given by Jesus Christ to His 
Apostles, to be by them transmitted to their spe- 
cial representatives in every age of the Church, 
to pronounce authoritatively and finally in mat- 
ters of doctrine. And thus the bishops, or the 
bishops and the elders of the Church combined, 


* Matt, xxviii. 20. 
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have come to be regarded by many in the light 
of a Court of Final Appeal in all such matters. 
I need not say that in this claim, if well founded, 
we must recognise one of the most important 
prerogatives of the Christian priesthood, con- 
stituting as it does that body the sole and abso- 
lute dispensers of God’s truths to men. 

The first remark which suggests itself in refe- 
rence to this claim is that the authority of Scrip- 
ture in matters of doctrine is thereby practically 
superseded, since in all cases of appeal to Scrip- 
ture a further appeal lies to this Court for the 
meaning of the passage of Scripture to which 
in the first instance the appeal is made. And 
the extent to which the plainest meaning of 
Scripture may thus come to be set aside is illus- 
trated in a remarkable manner by the very case 
now before us. 

_ Reference is in the first instance made to the 
passage in Scripture just quoted, in proof that 
this power to decide controverted points of doc- 
trine has been given by our Lord to the bishops 
or bishops and elders of the Church, and on the 
objection being made that the passage does not 
confirm the claim which is thus sought to be 
deduced from it, a further reference is made to 
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the interpretation which the Church (i.e. in this 
ease the bishops and elders of the Church) is 
supposed to have assigned to the passage, under 
the assumption that the interpretation so given 
must necessarily be the correct one. And if 
it is again objected that the Church (i.e. the 
bishops and elders of the Church) has no au- 
thority thus to settle the meaning of Scripture, 
reference is for the second time made fo the 
same passage of Scripture for a proof that it has 
such an authority. And so by means of that 
faulty process of reasoning, known commonly by 
the name of arguing in a circle, one of the most 
important claims of the priesthood is looked upon 
as irrefragably established. But as it is in vain 
that we look at this passage of Scripture for the 
meaning which has been forced upon it in spite 
of itself, so it is equally in vain that we search 
for other passages, such as those contained in 
our Lord’s discourse on the evening before His 
crucifixion», to make good the deficiency in the 
proof and to establish the claim. Indeed, it is 
very remarkable that the nearest approach to 
Inspiration which is attributed to any besides 
the Apostles is attributed by St.John himself 


> John xiv—xvi. 
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to all believers in Jesus Christ, and not to any 
special order among them °. 

It is also deserving of notice that the decree 
of the so-called first council of Jerusalem was 
headed by the name of “the brethren,” as well 
as by those of the Apostles and elders *. 

Perhaps, however, the strongest Scriptural pro- 
test against the claim in question is to be found in 
St. Paul’s epistles, the general tenor and spirit of 
which, to say nothing of incidental passages con- 
tained in them °, is undoubtedly such as to promote 
a thorough manliness of mind and independence 
of judgment diametrically opposed to that subjec- 
tion and prostration of the intellect in matters of 
faith, which it is the tendency and aim of main- 
tainers of the claim to uphold and to promote. 

Thus much, indeed, may be readily conceded, 
that in the absence for a while of any general 
collection of the writings which now compose 
the New Testament, the bishops and elders, in 
their capacity of leaders and representatives of 
the Church, were, to a far greater extent than 
they now are, the depositories of the great 
truths of the Christian faith. But that they 


* 1 John ii. 20, 27. ¢ Acts xv. 23. 
° 1 Thess. v. 21; 1 Cor. it.15; 2 Cor. 1. 24. 
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were looked upon as endowed with any special 
insight into the nature of those truths which 
were thus given into their keeping there is no 
proof at all. And whatever may have been the 
position thus assumed by them for a while as 
guardians of the faith, yet this was subsequently 
very much modified by the gradual collection of 
the writings of the Apostles and Evangelists, 
and still more so by the diffusion, in more 
modern times, among all classes, of the educa- 
tion and knowledge which were for a time al- 
most confined to the clerical body. 

But history is only too full of examples to prove 
how difficult it is for any class of men which 
has once been invested with power voluntarily 
to resign any portion of that power, however 
forcibly it may be urged to do so by a change 
in the circumstances which originally occasioned 
its investment with it. And it is hardly less 
difficult to refrain from making the amount of 
power already gained the means of acquiring 
more, and so of gradually extending it far be- 
yond the limits originally assigned to it. 

It should perhaps be further observed, that in 
the reference which is so frequently made to the 
writings of the Fathers in support of the claims 
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of the bishops, or of the bishops and elders, © 
of the Church, the appeal thus made lies ex- 
clusively to that particular portion of the Church 
on whose behalf the claim is raised. Almost all 
the early Christian writers were themselves mem- 
bers of the clerical body, and this fact ought 
to make us, at least, very cautious how we re- 
ceive their evidence on this or any question 
which affects the position of those whose claims. 
they naturally felt the strongest possible interest 
in advancing. 

After all, however, one of the strongest obj ec- 
tions to the claim in question is to be found in 
its utter incompatibility with some of the clearest 
dictates of our own nature, which imperatively 
urge upon us the duty no less than the right of 
exercising our own judgment in every matter in 
which we are concerned, and which forbid us to 
sacrifice the deliberate conclusions of our own 
reason to any human authority whatsoever. At 
the same time, in thus asserting this claim on 
behalf of the individual judgment, I am far from 
implying that it ought to be exercised by every 
one in every stage of his intellectual growth ; 
indeed, the instincts of our nature will them- 
selves suggest the limits within which this claim 
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may, in each particular instance, be properly 
exercised, 

One of the first instincts which makes itself 
felt within us is the disposition to rely in every- 
thing on the guidance of those around us, though 
at each stage of our intellectual progress this 
feeling keeps imperceptibly retiring before the 
advance of another and far nobler instinct, that 
of reliance on our own research and judgment. 
And as it is absurd and unnatural to expect the 
child to think and judge for himself, so it is still 
more absurd and unnatural to continue to treat 
the man as if he were always a child, to cramp 
the full growth and activity of manhood with 
the swaddling-bands which suited its infancy. 

And lastly, what has just been said of the in- 
compatibility between the dictates of our own 
nature and the attempt to subject them to ex- 
ternal control, whilst it leaves untouched and 
undisputed the parental authority of the parent, 
the teacher, and the Church within their respec- 
tive spheres, must be understood to apply with 
its full force to all attempts at subjecting our 
mature judgment to any kind of human autho- 
rity whatever, whether as embodied in Papal 
infallibility or in General Councils. 
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- In the promise of Jesus Christ to be present 
with His Apostles to the end of the world, we 
shall always most thankfully recognise a pledge 
of general guidance and assistance to all be- 
lievers who will humbly and sincerely seek it; 
but we shall at the same time repudiate every 
attempt at making it the ground for the erection 
of a claim at entire variance with the uniform 
language of Scripture, and with the no less em- 
phatic utterances of our own hearts. 


‘CHAPTER X. 
THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. 


HE following, it will be remembered, has 
formed the subject for discussion in the five 
preceding chapters. Of all the human ministra- 
tions employed in the service of our religion, are 
there any which necessarily require any special 
qualifications for exercising them, over and above 
the qualifications possessed by every baptized be- 
liever in Jesus Christ ? 

In order to answer this question, we have taken, 
one by one, the three functions whose efficiency 
is generally supposed most to depend upon some 
special qualifications in the persons performing 
them, and after due consideration of each we 
have come to the conclusion that in no one of 
the three are any such special qualifications ab- 
solutely required. 

It must, however, be admitted that there are 
certain facts which appear at first sight to modify, 
if not altogether to contradict, the conclusion at 
which we have arrived. | 
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Not only do we find in the Apostles them- 
selves a body of men endowed with special gifts 
and powers, but we apparently find the Apostles 
succeeded in some, at least, of these powers by 
persons like Timothy, to whom a xapiocpe (gift) 
was imparted through the imposition of the hands 
of St. Paul and of the presbytery *. We also find 
mention in Scripture of the appointment in al- 
most every Church from its commencement of 
elders if not of bishops, who in their turn trans- 
mitted their office to others under the same form 
of imposition of hands under which they had 
themselves received it; and it may very naturally 
be asked, How is the conclusion at which we 
have arrived in the preceding chapters recon- 
cilable with such facts as these ? 

In answer to this argument, we allow most 
fully the existence from the very first of an 
order instituted for the purpose of exercising 
a general superintendence over the affairs of the 
Church, and for taking the lead in the celebra- 
tion and administration of the Church’s ordi- 
narices. At the same time, we have no ground 
for supposing this order to have been originally 
invested with any special qualifications over and 

* 1 Tim. iv. 14; 2 Tim. i. 6. 
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above those which were required for these par- 
ticular purposes. We have only to recall at- 
tention to the difference between apeaBurepos, 
‘elder,’ (or éioxomos’), and iepevs, ‘priest.’ 
And whilst we fully allow the argument so far 
as it tends to establish the position occupied 
by the first, we contend that it entirely fails 
to establish that occupied by the second. 

As regards the Apostles, we have every reason 
for believing that such of their special qualifica- 
tions a8 were necessary for the first creation of 
the Church terminated in themselves, and that 
such as were necessary for the after maintenance 
and development of the Church passed into the 
entire body of Christian believers, who, there- 
fore, especially in their collective capacity, are 
to be regarded as constituting the nearest exist- 
ing representation of the Apostles. 

The true apostolical succession is accordingly 
to be looked for in the transmission of the privi- 
leges and ,powers, and they are many and great, 
which belong to the whole body of believers in 
one generation of the Church, to the whole body 
in another, and not simply in the transmission 


> specBurepos and énioxoros are in the New Testament con- 
vertible terms: see Acts xx. 17, 28; Phil. i.1; 1 Tim. iu. 
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of a single and comparatively unimportant power 
belonging to one class in the Church to others of 
the same class only. As regards the ordination 
of the first bishops and elders by imposition of 
the Apostles’ hands, it must be borne in mind 
that imposition of hands was made use of both 
by them and others for other purposes than that 
of ordination; whilst, again, as regards the 
xapicpa imparted to Timothy, and, it may be 
presumed, to others of his class, it must be re- 
membered that Scripture records the exercise of 
a great variety of yapiopara by members of the 
Church, many of them not bishops or elders, or 
even deacons °. 

In the xapioua imparted to St. Timothy we 
recognise Just that gift of pastoral superintend- 
ence which was required by the circumstances 
of the Church over which he was placed, and 
nothing more. And in the letters written by 
St. Paul® for the purpose of instructing Timothy 
and Titus in the duties of their office, we can- 
not fail to remark the most entire repudiation of 
all that priestly power and authority which has 

¢ Rom. i. 11, xu. 6; 1 Cor. vii. 7, xii. 4, 9. 

4 The same may also be said of the First Epistle of 


St. Peter. 
K 
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‘since been so largely claimed on behalf of their 
BUCCESSOTS. 

There can be no doubt of the most significant 
fact that the sacrificial service of the Temple was 
carefully excluded from forming any part of the 
foundation on which the Church of Christ was 
originally erected. The general mode of con- 
ducting the service of the Church was adopted 
‘almost entire from that of the synagogue. The 
Sacrament of Baptism was adopted either from 
the baptism of John, or from that of proselytes, 
‘neither of them requiring the presence of a priest 
to administer it. The Sacrament of the Holy 
Communion was based upon the proceedings 
‘which formed an ordinary part of the Paschal 
Supper, at which any Jewish layman might 
officiate. And if there is any previous basis 
for the ordinances of Excommunication® and 


_ © The Jewish form of excommunication seems certainly to 
have formed the basis of the Christian form. But that Ab- 
solution, at least as conveyed in the formula d¢xeévar dpaprias, 
was unknown to the Jews of our Saviour’s time, appears 
from the remarks made by them on each occasion of the exer- 
cise of the power under this form by Jesus Christ. If the 
form had been in use among the Jews, they might have re- 
sented His use of it as an usurpation of the authority of the 
Sanhedrin, but scarcely of God Himself. 
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Absolution, it is to be found in the power exer- 
cised by the Sanhedrin or elders of the Jews, 
not by the priests, at least in their capacity as 
such. At the same time, in thus pointing to 
these Jewish ceremonies as supplying the basis 
and starting-point of the great Christian ordi- 
nances, we are very far from implying that the 
efficacy of these ordinances under their Chris- 
tian form, was limited to that possessed by them 
under their Jewish form. On their assump- 
tion into the Christian service, a new life was 
doubtless breathed into their hitherto compara- 
tively inanimate substance. The washing, which 
hitherto had been a symbol of purification, was 
transformed into an actual washing away of sins; 
the partaking of the bread and wine at the Pas- 
chal Supper, passed into the partaking of the 
Body and Blood of Jesus Christ. Still whatever 
new life was breathed into these ordinances by 
the great Creator and Head of the. Church, the 
old type of them was still carefully preserved, 
the body still retained the outward shape and 
semblance of the shadow, or rather, skeleton 
from which it originated. 

And as it was with the ordinances, so, too, it 
was with those for whose benefit the ordinances 
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were made. The Christian Church was raised 
to an elevation above the Jewish Church exactly 
corresponding to the elevation of the ordinances. 
The same relation was maintained between the 
Church and its ordinances in each of the two 
stages of its existence, and as there was no 
need of a priest to celebrate or administer these 
ordinances in the first stage, so neither was there 
in the second. 

Such is the view everywhere taken by Scrip- 
ture, though as we quit Scripture and advance 
into the history of the Church, we find this 
original view disappearing, and an entirely dif- 
ferent one taking its place. By slow degrees the 
Church became shifted from the ground which it 
originally covered on to a new one. The struc- 
ture itself became imperceptibly transformed from 
the likeness of the synagogue into that of the 
temple. The order of elders made way for an 
order of priests. 

And it is not a little remarkable that the first 
symptom of this change is perceptible in the very 
first Christian writing which succeeded to the 
writings of the Apostles and Evangelists, a writing 
which for a while seemed on the point of gaining 
admission into the Canon of Scripture itself, from 
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which, however, an all-wise Providence eventually 
excluded it". And it is ever thus with the great- 
est departures from the truth. It needs but 
a very slight impetus in a wrong direction to be 
persistently followed out, in order to end in the 
widest possible deviation from the straight course. 
Step by step we may pursue the track from the 
very commencement, and each step seems but 
the legitimate result of all which preceded it. 
It is only when we have left the original starting- 
point far behind, and then only when we compare 
the point at which we have arrived, not with our 
own steps immediately preceding it, but with the 
course which we ought to have pursued but did 
not, that we are enabled to measure the amount 
of the divergence into which we have been im- 
perceptibly betrayed. 

After all, however, let us recollect that it is 
not the whole Church, but only a numerically 
small part of it, that is responsible for this di- 
vergence. Again, great as the amount of diverg- 


* The Epistle of Clemens was read publicly along with the 
New Testament in some churches; see Jerome de Viris Ilus- 
tribus, c. 15; Eusebius H. E., iii. 16, iv. 23; and it is found 
entered in the catalogue prefixed to the Alexandrian MS. as 
part of the New Testament. 
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ence is when viewed as a whole, yet it is only 
for a small portion of it that each generation of 
its promoters was at least directly responsible. 
The whole of the divergence was the work of 
many generations, and it is consequently amongst 
many generations that the whole blame of it has 
to be distributed. 

On the other hand, whilst we freely and thank- 
fully exonerate each individual promoter of the 
change from the greater share of the blame at- 
tached to the whole transaction, whilst we freely 
and thankfully recognise the many high and 
saintly qualities exhibited by many of its very 
chiefest promoters, yet we must not allow these 
considerations to hinder us from denouncing the 
change itself as the greatest act of usurpation 
that has ever been perpetrated by man; as, in 
fact, a double encroachment, first on the nights 
and privileges common to all believers, and 
secondly, on those peculiar to the great Head 
and High-priest of the Church, Jesus Christ 
Himself. i 
’ If, however, any one feels tempted to doubt 
whether so great a change in the constitution of 
the Church could be thus noiselessly and rapidly 
effected, though in truth such a description is 
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little applicable to a process which was diffused 
over some centuries, he has only to turn to the 
case of a very similar change effected in the 
Church of Galatia®, during the single lifetime 
and almost under the very eyes of the great 
Apostle. 


© Gal. i. 6, iii. 1. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE DIFFERENT MEANINGS OF THE WORD PRIEST. 


N order to clear up any remaining obscurities 

in the subject before us, let us briefly dis- 
tinguish between the several meanings capable 
of being attached to the word ‘ priest.’ 

It need hardly be said that in the English word 
‘priest’ we find the equivalent of two widely 
different Greek terms, viz. mpeoBurepos (prétre), 
and iepevs. In so far as it is the equivalent of 
apeaRurepos, or ‘elder,’ its meaning has been 
fully discussed in the preceding chapters. The 
meaning of the word iepevs will, perhaps, be 
best conveyed in the words of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews *:— 

1. was dpysepeds €€ avOpwrav AapuBavopuevos wrép 
avOparrav xabloratas Ta pos Tov Gear, iva mpocdépy 
dapa te kai Ovalas brép dpaptiav. 

“Every high-priest taken from among men, is or- 
dained for men in things pertaining to God, that he 
may offer both gifts” (thank-offerings) “and sacrifices 
for sin” (propitiatory or sin-offerings). 

The first and most prominent feature in the 


@ ch. v. 1. 
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office of priest, and that by which he is generally 
recognised, is described in the latter part of the 
verse just quoted. He is the offerer of sacri- 
fices, that is to say, of sacrifices of that kind 
which cannot be offered by each person for him- 
self, but which require the intervention of some 
one specially qualified to offer them on the be- 
half of others. And taking the word iepevs in 
this its most general signification, we find it 
applied in Scripture to the Levitical® priesthood, 
and to that in which the Levitical priesthood at 
once culminated and expired, the priesthood of 
Jesus Christ. 

The second, and most essential feature in the 
priest’s office, and one which may exist quite 
apart from the performance by him of any 
sacrificial act, is that described in the former 
part of the verse above quoted. He is one 
solemnly set apart from his fellow men, and 
specially qualified to act as an exclusive chan- 
nel of communication between them and God. 
He is the divinely appointed medium for their 
approach to God, and for the distribution of 
God’s gifts to them. In a word, he is a pecirns, 


» See the note at the conclusion of this volume, p. 154, on 
the Priesthood of Melchizedeck. 
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or mediator, in the strictest sense of the term. 
And in this sense we find the word ‘ Mediator’ 
applied in the New Testament, first to Moses 
as the divinely appointed channel of communi- 
cation between God and the Israelites at the 
delivery of the law°; and secondly, and em- 
phatically, to Jesus Christ. 

“ Els @eds, els xat pecitns Ocod nal avOperwyv dav- 
Opwiros Xpiocros 'Inaods 4.” 

‘‘There is one God, and ene Mediator between God 
and man, the Man Christ Jesus.”’ 


But besides the above and stricter sense of 
pecirns, the etymology of the word suggests 
a far wider meaning. Etymologically the word 
peeairns may be made to stand for any person, 
and (except grammatically) for anything which 
helps to bring about any kind of communication 
or relation between one person or thing and an- 
other. And in this its widest meaning, it is 
applicable to all of those ministrations which 
were noticed in the first chapter of this work 
as capable of being rendered by one human 
being to another. Again, in a higher and some- 
what more restricted sense, it will apply to each 


© Gal. iii. 19. 41 Tim. ii. 5. Compare 
also Hebrews viii. 6, ix. 15, and xii, 24. 
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of those ministrations which help to introduce 
us to our new life in Jesus Christ, or to confirm 
us in it, or to restore us to it. The person at 
whose lips we first heard the name of Jesus 
Christ is a pecirns in this sense of the term. 
The Sacrament of Baptism, and the person who 
administers it, each forms an instance of eot- 
reia in this sense of the term. The person who 
makes intercession for another is a peairns of 
the same kind, only at a higher degree of eleva- 
tion. Whilst the example in which we find this 
kind of mediation attaining its highest pitch, is 
in the relation in which the whole of Christ’s 
body the Church stands to each of the individual 
members which helps to compose it. 

In thus extending, however, the meaning of 
the word pecirns, or ‘ mediator,’ we must be very 
careful to guard against confusing this sense of it 
with the stricter sense of the term in which it is 
the equivalent of priest. Jesus Christ is our one 
Mediator as He is our one Priest. He is the one 
Being authorized and qualified to stand between 
us and God, to lift us into the presence of God, 
to bring God down tous. He interposes Him- 
self between us and God at every single point, 
rather at every single point He offers to be- 
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come the means of our communication with His 
Father and our Father, His God and our God. 
His mediation is all-extensive, all - sufficient. 
The mediation which was rendered by the Jewish 
priesthood, whilst it differed from that of Jesus 
Christ in that it was restricted within compa- 
ratively narrow limits, and within those limits 
drew all its efficacy by anticipation from the 
mediation of Jesus Christ, yet so far resembled 
that of Jesus Christ, in that it required a spe- 
cial qualification for the purpose of exercising 
it. It was the exclusive inheritance of one 
of the twelve tribes of Israel, and within this 
one tribe it was confined to one single family. 
Accordingly, as applied to the family of Aaron, 
the word peairns, ‘mediator,’ may be regarded 
as a strict equivalent of the word ‘ priest.’ 

The mediation which exists in the Christian 
Church, whilst it is restricted within compara- 
tively narrow limits, and within these limits 
derives all its efficacy from the mediation of 
Jesus Christ, yet so far essentially differs from 
the mediation of the Jewish priesthood in that 
it requires no special qualification for the pur- 
pose of exercising it, and is confined as a matter 
of necessity to no one particular class. 
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If, on the one hand, the whole of the non- 
believing world is excluded from taking part in 
the exercise of the ministrations which lie within 
the Christian circle ; so, on the other hand, every 
believer is possessed of all the essential quali- 
fications requisite for exercising them, and, even 
if he does not himself take an outwardly active 
share in the exercise of them, he freely and 
largely co-operates with those who do. Prac- 
tically, therefore, the ministrations which lie 
within the Christian circle cannot any of them 
be said to require a special qualification for the 
exercise of them, or to be confined as a mat- 
ter of necessity to any class or order of men. 
Consequently those acts of mediation which are 
rendered by Christians are none of them to be 
regarded as instances of mediation in that strict 
sense of the term in which it is equivalent to 
priesthood. 

In addition to the strict meanings of the word 
‘priest’ we have also to notice one or two meta- 
phorical meanings of it. Thus in 1 Peter u. 9 
we read as follows :— 

ipets Se yévos exrXexTov, Bacireoy tepatrevpa, EOvos 
| @&ytov, aos eis wepitroinow, K.T.rA. 


“But you are a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, 
an holy nation, a peculiar people,” &. 
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And in Rev. 1. 6 we read :— 


nad érolncev iis Bacirelav, icpeis to Oecd nat 
matpl avrov. 

“ And hath made us kings and priests to God and 
His Father.” 


And if we turn to Exod. xix. 5, 6 we shall 
find exactly the same terms predicated of the 
whole Jewish nation, people and priests indif- 
ferently. Indeed, it is from this description, as 
applied in the first instance to the whole Jewish 
people, that the same description as applied to 
all Christians is borrowed °. 

And in all these passages the word ‘king’ as 
well as the word ‘priest’ is used for the pur- 
pose of describing the elevation attained, first by 
the Jews and afterwards by Christians, above all 
the other nations or religions in the world; an 
elevation analogous to, but not really identical 
with the elevation of the king or priest above 


e That the passage (Exod. xix. 5, 6) is not simply pro- 
phetical, as has been asserted, of the Christian dispensation, 
is disproved by Deut. vii. 6 and xxvi. 18, where the Jew- 
ish nation is addressed as then actually realizing the de- 
scription. And the same passages may also be referred — 
to as disproving the assertion that the description applied 
to the Jews only before the appointment of the Levitical 
priesthood. 
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the tribe or people over which they respectively 
preside. 

A somewhat different, though equally meta- 
phorical meaning is observable in 1 Pet. ii. 5 :— 

cat avrot ws AlOoe Caves oixoSopetabe, olxos mvevua- 
TUKOS, lepaTeupa Gylov, avevéyxat mvevpatixas Ovoias 
evrpoadéxtous Oe@ Sia "Inood Xprorod. 

“Ye also, as lively stones, are built up a spiritual 
house, an holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacri- 
fices, acceptable to God by Jesus Christ.’’ 

It was observed at the beginning of this chap- 
ter that the most prominent meaning of the word 
‘priest’ is that of sacrificer. At the same time it 
is essential to his office, as such, that the sacri- 
fices which he offers are of a kind which cannot 
be offered by each person for himself. 

Now here, in the passage before us, the single 
notion of sacrificing is dwelt on to the exclusion 
of the remaining and more essential part of the 
definition of priest in his capacity of sacrificer. 
Every Christian, says St. Peter, is qualified to 
offer up sacrifices, and those of the very highest 
kind, on his own behalf. And in his capacity 
of offerer of these sacrifices he is called a priest, 
though, inasmuch as he offers them not for 
others, but on his own account, he is not a 
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priest in the real meaning of the term, as, in- 
deed, may be proved by the fact that the kind of 
sacrifices which he is here described as offering 
are such as might have been offered by every 
Jew during the whole period of the Levitical 
priesthood *. 

The exact nature of the sacrifices alluded 
to by St. Peter under the title of mvevparixai, 
‘ spiritual,’ is best seen by turning to the parallel 
passages of Scripture, in which all Christians are 
exhorted to offer up the sacrifice of prayer and 
praise ®, and to present their bodies a living sacri- 
fice, holy and acceptable to God *. 

And in the dedication of self in all its forms as 
embodied in our own Communion Service, we 
find an instance of the genuine Christian sacrifice 
which finds its spurious counterpart in the anti- 
scriptural sacrifice of the Mass. 

Before closing this chapter, let us bestow 
a brief attention upon the word Aazxés, ‘layman,’ 
which, as is shewn by the passage above quoted 
from Clemens Romanus, is at once correlative 
and opposed to the word ‘epeuvs, ‘ priest.’ 

Without at all objecting to the ordinary use 


t Ps, 1i.17. & Heb. xiii. 15. h Rom. xii. 1. 
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of the word, we shall avoid many incorrect in- 
ferences which have been, and are liable to be, 
drawn from it, if we distinguish between its 
present signification and that which it possessed 
originally. As the position occupied by Jesus 
Christ corresponds to that occupied by the Le- 
vitical priesthood, so the position occupied by 
the Christian Church, bishops and elders in- 
cluded, corresponds to that originally occupied 
by the Jewish laity. Strictly speaking, there- 
fore, the clergy are as much lay members of 
the Church as all the other members of it. They 
are on the same elevation as that occupied by 
the rest of the Church, though this elevation as 
far exceeds that occupied by the Jewish laity 
as the priesthood of Jesus Christ exceeds the 
Jewish priesthood. 


CHAPTER XII. 
PRACTICAL CONSEQUENCES. 


E have now, in conclusion, briefly to enquire 

how far the celebration and administration 

of the Sacraments and other ordinances of the 

Church are practically affected by the conclusions 

at which we have arrived in the foregoing pages. 

And at first sight the extent to which they are 
so affected may appear very inconsiderable. 

For there can be no question as to the pro- 
priety of ensuring a regular and becoming per- 
formance of these ordinances by committing them 
to the charge of a body of men set apart, so far 
as possible, for the purpose of performing them. 
Further, as we have grounds for regarding these 
ordinances as pertaining to the whole Church, 
and the Church herself as taking part in their 
performance through the instrumentality of her 
representatives, so it follows that it is only when 
administered by persons regularly authorized by 
the Church to act as her representatives, that 
these ordinances can be said to be regularly and 
lawfully performed. 
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But again, not only are we bound as a matter 
of order to confine these ministrations, so far as 
practicable, to a class of persons authorized by 
the Church, but we actually find such a class or 
order ready made to our hands in the erioxorra 
(bishops) and apeofurepo (elders) of Scripture, 
and as such entitled, if not to actual submission, 
yet to submission so long as they restrict them- 
selves within the limits of their office, as originally 
instituted and defined by Apostolical authority. 

Of what use, however, it may perhaps be asked, 
is the theoretical denial of all the priestly claims 
advanced on behalf of this order, if the practical 
result of the denial is to leave the celebration and 
administration of ‘the Sacraments and other ordi- 
nances of the Church as entirely in the hands of 
this class as if it alone was qualified to celebrate 
and administer them ? 

To this it may be replied, first, that cases of 
emergency occasionally arise when, in the absence 
of all persons of this class, the celebration and ad- 
ministration of the Church’s ordinances must be 
either altogether suspended, or committed for a 
while to other than clerical hands. And al- 
though, when the emergency is likely to be of 
short duration, if may be best for the cause of 
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general order that these ordinances should be 
kept in abeyance, yet in the event of the emer- 
gency being prolonged to an indefinite period, 
a plain demand appears to be made for the exer- 
cise of that power which, however latent, is in- 
herent in every portion of the Church, to autho- 
rize some of its number to act as its representa- 
tives in the celebration and administration of 
its ordinances, 

And such an emergency may arise not only in 
the case of local separation, through accident, of 
a small body of believers from the rest of the com- 
munity, but also in the case of the unwarrantable 
expulsion of a part of the Church by the main 
body, or in the case of the smaller portion feeling 
itself constrained to quit the communion of the 
main body in consequence of the latter com- 
mitting itself to false and pernicious doctrines or 
practices. 

And in the case of an unwarrantable expulsion 
of one portion of the Church by another, or in 
that of a warrantable departure of one from the 
other, it is most consolatory to feel that the 
smaller portion, even though destitute of any 
regularly ordained ministry at the time of its 
quitting or being cast forth by the larger body, 
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may yet fall back upon the reserve force of powers 
and privileges inherent in it as a portion of 
Christ’s Body, for the purpose of making pro- 
vision for the due performance of its ordinances 
by some of its own number. 

Upon the question what constitutes a right, 
or rather the duty, of voluntary secession from 
the main body of the Church, it is unnecessary 
here to enter. It is enough to observe that as, 
on the one hand, the union of all Christians with 
each other is a point most emphatically insisted 
upon both by Jesus Christ and by His Apo- 
stles, so, on the other hand, the blessing even of 
unity may be purchased too dearly. Nay, from 
being a blessing at all, it may be converted into 
@ curse. 

Even if the presence of a regularly ordained 
clergy were essential to the celebration and ad- 
ministration of the Sacraments and other ordi- 
nances of the Church, still such is the propor- 
tion which truth and purity hold to everything 
else in the Christian system, that the case might 
plainly arise when it should become the im- 
perative duty of the smaller body voluntarily 
to forego the benefit of all external ordinances 
rather than submit to be defiled by contact with 
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a portion, however large, of the Church which 
had become tainted with deadly error or im- 
purity. How much more, then, when we have 
good ground for believing that no such loss need 
be the consequence of such a departure, may we 
suppose it possible for the occasion to arrive 
when it should become the duty of the smaller 
but purer -portion of Christ’s Body to go forth 
and renew the Church in its original freshness. 

But now let us put aside these extreme cases 
of emergency, and let us consider how far the 
conclusions at which we have arrived have a ten- 
dency to affect our own Church, considered sim- 
ply in itself and under its most ordinary cir- 
cumstances. 

And first, then, the view above taken of the 
relation which subsists between the clergy and 
the rest of the Church, though it need not alter 
the ministration of a single ordinance, could not 
fail, if properly realized, to impart a new tone 
to the feeling with which both the lay and the 
clerical portions of the Church regard themselves 
and each other. 

It must surely make a vast difference whether 
the clergy are to be looked upon as the exclusive 
depositaries and channels of Divine blessings, or 
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simply as authorized instruments and representa- 
tives of a body homogeneous with themselves ; 
whether, in short, they are to be looked upon as 
priests (iepeis), or simply as the elder in a family 
of brothers *. 

As the assumption of priestly power tends ne- 
cessarily to make the clergy draw together into 
a separate class, so it as necessarily tends to make 
the laity regard them as a body antagonistic to 
themselves, rather than as fellow-members of one 
and the same body. And as it is this very as- 
sumption of priestly rank and authority that is at 
this moment alienating the minds and affections 
of hundreds of thousands from the Church of 
this country, so nothing can, under God’s bless- 
ing, so tend to reconcile them to the Church as 
the renunciation by the clergy of this false posi- 
tion, and the frank acceptance by them of the 
position of mpeaBurepos and émiokomos (elder 
and bishop) as defined in Scripture. 

Another point in which the conclusions at 
which we have arrived could not fail, if acquiesced 


* Such appears to be the light in which the office of mpec- 
Birepos (elder) is regarded by St. Peter in his first epistle, 
v. 1—5, where the remainder of the Church is addressed as 
veorepot (younger). 
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in, to make themselves felt, 1s in the increased 
realization, by the lay portion of the Church, of 
the part taken by it in the performance of all 
the Christian ordinances. In the administration 
of Baptism, in the celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion, in every public service of prayer and 
praise, laymen would feel themselves interested 
not merely as bystanders or recipients, but as 
themselves no less real coefficients and coadjutors 
in the celebration and administration of these 
ordinances, than those who are outwardly most 
active in performing them. 

Once, again, the conclusion at which we arrived 
in the ninth chapter respecting the decision of 
points of doctrine, may tend to remind laymen 
that it is their night and duty no less than it is 
of the clergy, to take part in the discussions on 
all questions which are from time to time raised 
in the Church, supposing, of course, that they 
have previously prepared themselves by a care- 
ful attention to the subject before them. And 
this is a point especially deserving of notice at 
the present time, when the right of laymen to 
be admitted to a share of the representation of 
the Church in Convocation and elsewhere, forms 
one of the popular subjects of discussion. 
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It should, however, be observed, that the ex- 
tension of the powers and privileges of the Church 
to all its members is a very different thing from 
the extension of those powers and privileges to 
any who are not her members. Indeed, the 
more the true idea of the Church 1s realized, the 
more plainly will the one of these two extensions 
appear to be, not only different from, but ab- 
solutely incompatible with the other. 

Let us, in conclusion, bestow a moment’s notice 
on a subject which engrosses a very large share of 
public attention at the present day, the so-called 
Ritualism. ‘It is impossible to deny that the 
revival of taste which forms one of the chief 
characteristics of the present generation, may be 
fairly regarded as calling for a more ssthe- 
tic mode of conducting our religious services, 
than that which suited the simpler though per- 
haps more strictly devotional feelings of our 
forefathers. On the other hand, the introduc- 
tion of any ceremonial which has for its object 
the promotion of the sacrificial doctrine of the 
Eucharist, or which tends to fix attention on the 
part occupied by the officiator to the exclusion 
of that occupied by the whole congregation, is 
subversive of all Scriptural views, alike as re- 
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gards the Sacrament and those who celebrate it, 
and, as such, ought to be resisted by every legiti- 
mate means within the Church’s power. 


Nore on THE ParestHoop*or MELcHIZEDECK, p. 137. 


In Hebrews vii. a comparison is drawn between the Priest- 
hood of Jesus Christ and that of Melchizedeck (Gen. xiv. 18 
—20; compare Psalm cx. 4), But as it is in the accidental 
rather than in any essential features of Melchizedeck’s office 
that his resemblance to Jesus Christ appears to consist, I have 
not thought it.worth while to introduce any notice of it into 
the text of the chapter on the different meanings of ‘ priest.’ 

The following appear to be the chief points of resemblance : 
(1.) the combination in each of the regal and priestly power ; 
see Heb. vii. 1. (2.) The identity or similarity between the 
titles and the seat of government of each; Heb. vu. 1, 
2; compare Hengstenberg’s Commentary on Psalm cx. 4. 
(3.) The indefinite duration of the life and office of Mel- 
chizedeck, which is regarded as typical of the everlasting 
duration of the priesthood of Jesus Christ; Heb. vii. 3; 
Psalm cx, 4. (4.) The distinction from, and superiority to, 
the Levitical priesthood, as exemplified in the payment of 
tithes to Melchizedeck by Abraham, the ancestor and repre- 
sentative of Levi; Heb. vii. 4—10. 
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Absolution, 34; given by Jesus 
Christ, 92; the power to absolve 
given by Jesus Christ to the 
Apostles, 93, 110; cooption of 
the Church into the exercise of 
the power, 118; arguments 
against the continued existence 
of the power, 95; positive argu- 
ments in ite favour, 104; cor- 
respondence between absolution 
and baptism, 101, 102, 117; ab- 
solution not indispensable, 80, 
103; given originally under the 
precatory form alone, 108, 116; 
its public character as originally 
given, 116. 

Advocate, Jesus Christ our, 29. 

Albertus Magnus, 116, note. 

Alexandrine MS8., the, 188, note. 

Altar, 48, 56, 62, 75. 

Apostles, the, the power to baptize 
and to absolve given originally 
to them alone, 38, 110; the 
second ordinances of, 75, 89. 

Apostolical succession, the true, 
128. 

Appeal, the, to the Fathers on be- 
half of the claims of the priest- 
hood, 122. 

Arnold, Dr., his arguments against 
the continued existence of the 
power to remit and retain sins, 
95 


"Avduynots, 50, 51, 79. 
*Avtirumoy, 88, 89. 
*Agitvas Guaprias, 92—94, 180. 


Baptism, an introduction to the 
new life, 11; an introduction to 
@ new social life, 16; use of the 
element of water in, 18; admi- 
nistration of by another than 
the recipient, 14, 37; question 


as to the need of any special 
qualifications in the person ad- 
ministering, 37 ; lay baptism re- 
cognised, 39; in what sense 
baptism indispensable, 14; pri- 
vileges conferred by baptism, 
89; the baptism of John, or pro- 
selyte baptism, the basis of the 
Sacrament of Baptism, 41, 130; 
a new life infused into the ordi- 
nance by Jesus Christ, 131. 

Bengel on proselyte baptism, 41. 

Bible, the, the ultimate source of 
our first acquaintance with Di- 
vine truth, 8; the source of our 
fresh supplies of it, 25; a source 
of restoration to our life in 
Christ, 32; the employment of 
human agency in the compo- 
sition of, 9; and in the diffusion, 
preservation, and interpretation 
of, 9. 

Bingham’s Christian Antiquities, 
116, 117, note. 

Bishop, meaning of the word, 56, 
128. 

Body, the resurrection of, implied 
by the use of water in baptism, 
13 


Brethren, the, 121. 
Bull, Bishop, extract from his life 
by Nelson, 108, note. 


Christians, the condition of our 
becoming, 7. 

Church, the confusion of, with the 
clergy, 120; the nearest existing 
representation of the Apostles, 
128. 

Circle, arguing in, example of, 120. 

Circles, the two, of human minis- 
tration, 35, 141. 

Clemens Romanus, his Epistle to 
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the Corinthians, 58, 59; pub- 
licly read in churches, 133; 
assertion of a thank-offering in 
the Eucharist in his epistle, 60. 

Commemoration, the, of Christ's 
death in the Eucharist, 52, 53, 
83. 

Common prayers of the Church, 
26. 


Communion, Holy, the Sacrament 
of, confirmative of the new life, 
24; its correspondence with 
baptism, 24; in what sense in- 
dispensable, 25; question as to 
the necessity of any special qua- 
lifications in the celebrator, 40; 
the Scripture account of the in- 
stitution, 41—45; of its first 
celebrations, 47, 48; account of, 
in Justin Martyr, 63; disproof 
of a sacrifice in, see Sacrifice. 

Confirmation, 28. 

Conscious relation to Jesus Christ, 
its commencement, 22. 

Consecration of the Holy Com- 
munion as described by Justin 
Martyr, 87; by Irensus, 87, 88 ; 
in what it really consists, 86; 
share taken in it by the whole 
Church, 91, 152. 

Xdpiopa, 127, 129. 


Deacons occasionally allowed to 
absolve, 116. 

Devotional writings, 26. 

Divergence, the, from truth gradual 

_ and imperceptible, 133. 

Doctrine, the authority to decide 

points of, 118. 

Aurdies al Sebrepa: tay drocrd- 
Aw, 75, 78, 89. 

Adpa, 60. 


Ligbert, pontifical of, 108, note. 

Elder, the term, a protest against 
the sacrificial doctrine of the 
Eucharist, 56; against the ex- 
clusive right of the clergy to ab- 
solve, 111; appointment of el- 


ders in every church, 127; the 
proper sphere of their office, 127, 
129, 147; the office of elder 
a lay office, 57, 145. 

Emergency, cases of, 147. 

Eusebius, Eccl. Hist., 138, note. 

Excommunication, 33, 94, 99, 108, 
130. 

Expostulation, 32. 

Expulsion of one part of the 
Church by another, 148. 

’Exloxoros, 56, 128, note, 151. 

Ebvoyetv, 54, 86. 

Edxapioreiy, 54. 


Faith, the necessity of, 7; the 
nature of, 8; its elevation into 
love, 20. 

Family, the, 4; the Christian 
family, 21. 

Fathers, the, of the Church, the 
appeal to, 123. 

Feast wpon a sacrifice, its double 
meaning, correctly predicated of 
the Paschal Supper, 80; but 
not of the Eucharist, 82. 

Furmilian, 115. 


Galatia, the Church of, 185. 

General councils, 124. 

Gieseler, Eccl. Hist., 108, note, 
117, note. 

Glorified Humanity, the, of Jesus 
Christ, 84. 

Grace before meals, its twofold 
character, 54. 


Hengstenberg, 154, note. 

Human nature, the, 
Christ, 6, 20, 30. 

Hymns, 26. 

‘Hyovpevo: ol, 56. 


of Jesus 


Ignatius, the epistles of, 62. 

Imposition of hands, 127, 129. 

Instincts, the, of our nature, 106, 
123. 

Institution, the, of the Holy Com- 
munion, 4]. 
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Intercession, 81, 107, 110. 

Ireneus, 70; extracts from, 71— 
77, 87—89; his assertion of a 
thank-offering in the Eucharist, 
but not of a priesthood, 70; his 
view of consecration, 87, 88. 

“lepevs, 49, 56, 57, 78, 81, 84, 91, 
128, 186, 151. 


Jerome, St., 188, note. 

Jerusalem, the council of, 121. 

Jesus Christ our only means of 
approach to God, 6; His human 
nature the means of approaching 
His divine nature, 6, 20, 80, 
85; our advocate, 80; our me- 
diator, 138, 139. 

John,* St., Gospel of, c. vi., total 
absence from it of recognition 
of a sacrifice in the Eucharist, 
55. 

Justin Martyr, extracts from, 63 
—69; his assertion of an offer- 
ing in the Eucharist but not of 
a priesthood, 70; his view of 
consecration, 87. 


Kittto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical 
Literature, 41, 80. 
KAdoa prov, 47, 48, 54, 55, 86. 


Laity, the, the existence of before 
the day of Pentecost, 38; lay 
baptism valid, 89; a layman 
capable of pronouncing the 
thanksgiving at the Paschal 
Supper, 55; tendency to call in 
@ priest to perform the layman’s 
office, 76, note; a part taken by 
the laity in the celebration of 
the Eucharist, 91, 152; and in 
absolution, 116; the right of the 
laity to take part in all Church 
matters, 152; the difference in 
the meaning of laity as applied 
to Jews and Christians, 144. 

Lightfoot’s Temple Service, 41, 
54, 55. 

Love, the highest phase of faith, 
20. 
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Master of the Feast, the, at the 
Paschal Supper, 41, 55, 81, 86. 
Material elements, the, use of in 
baptism, 12; in the Holy Com- 
munion, 24; in the miracles of 

Jesus Christ, 14. 

Mediation, the, of Jesus Christ, 6, 
28, 139. 

Mediator, the different meanings 
of, 137. 

Melchizedeck, the priesthood of, 
154, note. 

Ministrations, Human, physical, 1; 
mental, 2; moral, 3; introduc- 
tory to the new life, 6; con- 
firmative of, 20; restorative of, 
29; question as to the restric- 
tion of any of these to a class, 
36. 

Ministry, the Christian, 126. 

Mutual absolution of priest and 
people, 116. 

Mynuscuvoy, the offering of a, 50, 
52, 79. 


Neander, his denial of the genuine- 
ness of passages in the Epistle 
of Clemens Romanus, 58. 


Olshausen, 41. 

Order, the preservation of, in the 
ministrations of the Church, 386, 
39, 146. 

Ordination, 129. 

Origen, his assertion of a propitia- 
beat sacrifice in the Eucharist, 

8. 


Papal infallibility, 124. 

Paschal Supper, the, the basis of 
the Eucharist, 41, 180. 

Paul, St., the general tone of his 
epistles opposed to the exclusive 
authority of the clergy, 121. 

Prayers, common, 26. 

Preaching, its first signification, 
11; its second, 26. 

Precatory form, the, of Absolu- 
tion, 108, 116. 
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Priest, the need of a, to offer sacri- 
fices, 49,79; tendency to revert 


to the Jewish priesthood, 60, 78, 


79, 182; different meanings of 
the word, 136; metaphorical 
meanings of, 141; the priest- 
hood of Jesus Christ, 82, 965, 

Poy 137. oe ea 

itiat sacrifice, the doc- 

hata of a, in the Eucharist, 
49, 62, 79. 

Proselyte baptism, 41. 

Madryyevecta, 53. 

Tloety, the meaning of, 50, 51, 53, 
68. 

Tlorhpiov 7d ris ebdAcylas, 54, 86. 

TipecBurepos, 56, 128, 136, 147, 
151. 

IIpoeorws 5, 70, 90. 

Tpoceveyndvres of ra Sepa, 61. 

TIpoaopal, 60. 


Recurring sacrifice, a, in the Pas- 
chal ceremony, 82; but not in 
the Eucharist, 56, 88. 

Remission, the, of sins: see Abso- 
lution. 

Retention, the, of sins, 99, 108. 

Ritualism, 153. 


Sacraments, the : see Baptism and 
Communion. 

Sacrifice, the doctrine of a, in the 
Eucharist, 49; rise of the doc- 
trine, first, of a thank-offering, 
49, 61, 62, 70,79; then of a pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice, 49, 78, 79; 


absence of Scripture authority | 


for the doctrine, 50; traces of 


the doctrine in Clemens Roma- | 
nus, 68; in Justin Martyr and | 


in Irenseus, 70; sacrifice of self, 
77,144; of the Mass, 144. 

Salisbury, the Bishop of, his re- 
cent Charge, 49—51, 116. — 

Schneckenburger on proselyte bap- 
tism, 41, note. 

Scripture, Holy : see Bible. 

Secession, the, warrantable of one 
part of the Church from an- 
other, 148. 

Smith’s, Dr. Dictionary of the 
Bible, 41. 

Social state, of man, 4,106; of 
Christians, 16, 27, 107. 

Spirit, the Holy, its operation 
through human agency, 10, 27. 

Sympathy, the, of Christians, 27, 
106. 


Synagogue, the, the principal basis 
of the Church, 130. 


Temple-service, the, excluded from 
forming the basis of the Church, 
130; the tendency to revert 
to it, 62, 76 note, 132. 

Tertullian, 78, 115. 

Thanksgiving, the, of the Paschal 
Supper, distinct from the legal 
thank-offering, 41, 55, 86; the 
tendency to revert to the legal 
form, 76, note. 

Timothy, the nature of the xdpwpa 
imparted to, 127. 

Trypho, dialogue with, of Justin 
Martyr, 67—69. 

@voracrypiov, 48, 56, 62. 


Water, the use of, in baptism, 13. 

Wilberforce, Archdeacon R., his 
distinction between Baptism and 
the Eucharist, 84, 85. 

Writings, the, of good men, 25. 
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“We must content ourselves with these specimens of the contents of 
this thoughtful little book, which compresses so much into a small com- 
pass. We have much satisfaction in hailing the writer as the con- 
tributor of important material to the argument of the Christian evi- 
dences. Mr. Harris has embraced with great firmness the mediatorial 
idea, the principle of God working through human agency, and the 
way in which that principle necessarily developes, as producing in- 
evitably in its actual working a great quantity of what is apparently 
objectionable, and to be criticised in the shape and circumstances of 
revelation. This is a cardinal element in the consideration of Christian 
evidences, and a writer who is full of it, and brings it out with much 
reflecting power, does good service.” — Guardian, 
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